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PROVERBIAL wisdom is universally popular ; but few of those who have 
given to the world a wise saw, or a proverb, have credit with the learned, 
still fewer with the masses. Many a man has a bit of wisdom from 
Rochefoucauld which he produces on all occasions, to his own satis- 
faction, and the edification of his friends, without having heard that 
such a man as Rochefoucauld ever lived ; and it is surprising, on look- 
ing over “ Lacon,” to find how many newspapers are enriched from its 
pages, without the slightest acknowledgment to its author ; probably, 
most often, from inability to assign the authorship. 

The author of “ Lacon,” the Rev. Charles Caleb Colton, was an off- 
shoot of that combination of Church and State, which has done so 
much to bring discredit on the Anglican church. The following anec- 
dote will illustrate to what class of ministers he belonged, and also 
serve as a key-note to one phase of his character, by no means the 
worst. Contrary to the opinion of smokers in this country, he thought 
his cigars should have a certain degree of dampness, and to secure 
this, he used to keep them in a little dark place under the pulpit, be- 
cause it imparted the exact degree of dampness required ; he did this 
instead of wrapping them in a cabbage leaf, which he thought a poor 
substitute for his little pulpit cuddy. One naturally thinks in this con- 
nection of fox-hunting, card-playing, wine-bibbing parsons, and the Rev. 
Caleb will not be found to “ disable” the judgment. 

He was a chosen fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1801, and 
was presented by his college to the perpetual curacy of Tiverton, Pri s 
Quarter, Devonshire ; there he lived and flourished, after his kind, for 
many years. 

“ Lacon, or many things in few words,” is the only work of any en- 
during fame that he gave to the world. He wrote, besides, “ Hypocri- 
sy, a satirical poem,” “ Napoleon, a poem,” with strong English views 
of Napoleon ; “ Modern Antiquity,” and others, none of which have 
sufficient of Attic salt to preserve them from oblivion. 
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In manner, he seems to have been kind, agreeable, and sociable 
enough, to win for him warm friends among those who knew him inti- 
mately and were not repelled by his principles. He made no personal 
pretence to religious sentiment, and cannot, therefore, be charged with 
hypocrisy, though, unfit as he was, he entered the pulpit and won the 
gown. A man of his talent could not but preach with great force, and 
it is said, that at times he would be as eloquent as Demosthenes in 
praise of Christian virtues. Indeed, in a mass of apothegms, drawn, 
generally, from the darkest and weakest points in human nature, some 
gems occur that illustrate the best. It would be difficult to put the point 
more strongly than in this, for instance: “ Sincerely to aspire after virtue, 
is to gain her, and zealously to labor after her wages, is to receive them. 
Those that seek her early, will find her before it is late ; her reward 
also is with her, and she will come quickly. For the breast of a good 
man is a little heaven commencing on earth ; where the Deity sits en- 
throned with unrivalled influence, every safety from danger, resource 
from sterility, even subjugated passion, ‘like the wind and storm fulfill- 
ing his word.’” Or this: “ Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but 
virtue consoles us even in our pains.” The following also comes 
strangely from a man who made a cigar case of his pulpit: “In pulpit 
eloquence, the grand difficulty lies here; to give the subject all the dig- 
nity it so fully deserves, without attaching any importance to ourselves. 
The Christian messenger cannot think too highly of his prince, or too 
humbly of himself. This is that secret art which captivates and im- 
proves an audience, and which all who see will fancy they could imi- 
tate, whilst most who try it will fail. ‘ Sperat idem, sudat multum, frus- 
traque laborat ausus idem,;’” which, being freely rendered means, He 
that undertakes it will have his trouble for his pains. 

I must make an exception to the remark that Colton made no per- 
sonal pretence to religious sentiment. Although he would, on Sunday, 
make the most irresistible appeals to the consciences of his hearers, 
and “the next day gallop after the fox with a pack of hounds, fish, 
shoot, or fight a man, in company with sporting blacklegs, bruisers, 
dicers, e¢ hoc genus omne;” he, on one occasion, enacted the role of 
“When the D—1 was sick,” &c., without being the sick man himself. 
The circumstance is striking, and I will give it in the words of one of 
his biographers: “Among Colton’s sporting companions was a very 
abandoned Devonshire squire, who had squandered a fine fortune, and 
beggared his family, by his extravagance and dissipation. Becoming 
sick, and his physicians having assured him that a speedy death 
was inevitable, he dispatched a messenger for Colton, and demand- 
ed of him an acknowledgment of a fact, which he said all parsons’ 
lives declared, ‘that their religion and all religion was a lie.’ This 
Colté= refused to do, wherefore the dying wretch, in a paroxysm of 
rage, called down curse after curse upon the head of the conscience- 
stricken parson, and immediately expired. Language cannot describe 
Colton’s horror ; he returned home and shut himself up in his cham- 
ber ; on the following Sunday he preached upon the uncertainty of life, 
and in a most impressive manner discoursed upon the dreadful reali- 
ties of death, judgment, and eternity, closing his sermon with a solemn 
declaration that he had seen the error of his ways, and was resolved 
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to lead a new life. His reformation, though of longer continuance 
than the morning cloud, was not lasting. Three, four, five months of 
exemplary conduct and then came the first symptoms of declension, in 
the shape of the parson’s grey horse harnessed to a dog cart, with his 
gun and brace of pointers, in charge of a groom, the whole ‘ turn-out’ 
for starting, and waiting at the entrance of the church-yard, on Sunday 
evening, the last night of August, to carry the parson, so soon as ser- 
vice was over, to a celebrated shooting ground, five and twenty miles off, 
that he might be on the spot’ ready for the irresistible first of Sep- 
tember.” 

Colton was essentially an adventurer and a gambler. He is said to 
have written a tract in which it is shown, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that when in gambling, the chances are in the slightest degree 
against a man, he must in the end be ruined. A fact which has been 
forced on most persons, who have tried it. After writing this tract, he 
went and laid down his last thousand pounds upon the rouelle. He 
won, he doubled his stake and won again, and went on doubling and 
winning until he broke the bank ; but went back the next evening and 
was ruined himself. He attempted money-making in various ways. In 
Paris he was “a horse dealer, then a wine merchant, and then again a 
picture dealer.” It is said that he won within a year or two £25,000. 
By gambling and speculations he lost all he made ; and writes thus in 
“Lacon:” “ The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is doub- 
ly ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the act of sui- 
cide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven.” He is not the only man 


“ Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.” 


Perhaps his most discreditable mode of “raising the wind ” was that 
adopted in Paris, as his other resources failed him. He extorted money 
from the wealthy Islanders who visited Paris, either by black mail or beg- 
ging. On one occasion, when he heard that the Duke of Northumber- 
land was in Paris, at the coronation of Charles X., he immediately said 
that “the Duke is on my ground and must pay me contribution money.” 
He made a touching appeal to His Grace by letter, who sent him an order 
for twenty-five Napoleons. Then, rather shabbily dressed, but bediz- 
ened with a great profusion of watch chains and other jewelry, of which 
he was extravagantly fond, he presented himself to the Duke’s banker. 
“ The latter,” to use the words of his biographer, “struck with the bril- 
liant decorations of his otherwise half genteelly dressed visitor, and 
supposing that he was some eccentric son of wealth and nobility, bowed 
him, with most obsequious grace, to his private cabinet, and waited to 
hear his brilliant visitor’s business. When it was told the banker re- 
plied: ‘Can it be possible, s-ir? You are not the Mr. Colton, s-i-r, 
mentioned in His Grace’s order?’ ‘The arrived petition, s-i-r, can’t be 
yours? ‘Let's see,’ said C. ‘ Yes, that’s it ; but the Duke has made a 
trifling mistake ; in his note to me, he promised me £25, but you can rec- 
tify that little error.’ The banker, however, refused to pay more than 
25 Louis to the clerical beggar, whom the Duke’s note described as a ais- 
tressed, sick, suffering clergyman.” 

Some very discreditable cases of levying black mail on his country- 
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men are told of him; but he was not always successful, as he was 
balked in such an attempt by the nerve of the Duchess of St. Albans. 

The shores of America were honored by the presence of this clerical 
adventurer. Before he went to Paris, he visited this country to get rid 
of troublesome creditors, in 1824. He landed at New Port, in Rhode 
Island, is said to have spent some time in New York, and to have writ- 
ten articles for the New York papers ; thence he went to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he must have created a good impression, as he 
was highly spoken of in the “Southern Literary Journal.” It is sup- 
posed that he spent about two years in this country, after which he went 
to Paris. 

With regard to the book which we have before us, it has been said, 
“That few works have appeared for the last fifty years, which contain 
more original thoughts happily expressed.” Those apothegms, which 
give the name to the book, are mostly too long to enter much into the 
proverbial sayings of the world, but they do enter largely into current 
literature. “ Lacon” is also largely embellished with pointed and ap- 
propriate anecdotes. The author’s knowledge of mankind was not al- 
together, though to a great extent, “an acquaintance with his weak 
points, his infirmities, hypocrisies and short comings.” He says in his 
preface, which is very trenchant, “ Should my readers think some of my 
conclusions too severe, they will, in justice, recollect that my object is 
truth, that my subject is man, and that a handsome picture cannot re- 
present deformity.” Alas ! that it should be so ; but is there not enough 
truth in the statement, to make us feel that there is at least some ex- 
cuse for an author to say severe things? Unfortunately, the standard 
of principle, as well for religion and politics as business, is lamentably 
low. We can speak for our own country, let these laconics tell the story 
of the country where they were inspired. From these, many lessons of 
worldly wisdom may be learnt, or learnt without them, forced upon men 
by their daily intercourse. But we are happy to know that they are not 
of universal application. A few men can be pointed out, here and 
there, rari nantes, whom it is not necessary to watch in our business 
transactions. It is deplorable for a country when such maxims enter 
largely into business operations ; or when they are justified by the con- 
duct of professed Christians, or properly characterize the motives of 
political leaders. In the opinion of a large portion of our people, Wal- 
pole’s estimate of the corruptibility of mankind, seems to be taken for 
granted ; but we will still believe that the “ faithful man” can be found. 
With all due honor be it stated that Walpole himself refused £60,000 
to interfere to save the Earl of Derwentwater, when under sentence of 
death. Whether the great minister boasted his own virtue, I cannot 
say. The standard of proverbial wisdom is vastly lowered since the 
Son of Sirac told us that “ A wise son maketh a glad father,” and “That 
treasures of wickedness profit nothing.” Now,I have mistaken this 
generation very much, if from one end of the country to the other, one 
does not hear “sons” commended more as “sharp” or “cute” boys 
(atrocious idea) than recommended aud taught to be wise ones. The 
italicised words are the key-notes of American education. Solomon 
counsels caution against securityship, carelessness, dealing with a slack 
hand, &c., but tells of fidelity, diligence, liberality, and the “ memory 
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of the just.” To adopt Solomon’s proverbs would be to force us to 
adopt a different standard of success than that which we practically 
propose to ourselves. 

“Lacon” is truly “many things in few words ;” the author touches 
on every imag‘nable subject ; he writes de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 
aliis, and throws light on all. In such a mass of apothegms, anecdotes 
and good things, it is difficult to make a selection. Somewhat at ran- 
dom, I will select a few, avoiding the longer ones, and those that are 
of a more argumentative character ; and one of the very best is one of 
the first I find. “Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for 
it, die for it, anything —dut live for it.” Does not the following tell 
the story of “ Stonewall ” Jackson's life and success? 

“ Secrecy of design, when combined with rapidity of execution, like the 
column that guided Israel in the desert, becomes the guardian pillar of 
light and fire to our friends, a cloud of impenetrable darkness to our en- 
emies.” The following apothegm is generally accepted as true. “Times 
of general calamity and confusion have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore is produced from the hottest furnace, 
and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storm.” What, 
then, must be thought of the state of a country whose purest ores and 
brightest thunderbolts are such as Thaddeus Stevens and B Butler, 
after passing through such calamity and confusion? The morals of the 
following must be left to the casuist. “The sun should not set upon 
our anger, neither should he rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely, but forget rarely. I will not be revenged, and this I owe 
to my enemy ; but I will remember, and this I owe to myself.” What 
do the advocates of Zhe Code think of this? “If all seconds were as 
adverse to duels as their principals, very little blood would be shed in 
that way.” 

The following is commended to everybody south of the Potomac, and 
especially those who live in the track of Sherman and Sheridan: 
“Murmur at nothing ; if our ills are reparable it is ungrateful, if rem- 
ediless it is vain. A Christian builds his fortitude on a better founda- 
tion than stoicism ; he is pleased with everything that happens, because 
he knows that it could not happen unless it had first pleased God, and 
that which pleases Him must be best. He is assured that no new 
thing can befall him, and that he is in the hands of a Father who will 
prove him with no affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or that 
death cannot cure.” The following anecdote is told in connection with 
Erasmus’ doubts as to whether he had the courage to become a martyr. 
“Had he been brought to the stake and recanted in that situation, 
(which no one believes he would have done,) I question whether he 
would have found a better salvo for his conscience than that of Mus- 
tapha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This man was much re- 
spected by the Turk ; but a curiosity he could not resist, induced him 
to run the hazard of being present at some of the esoteric ceremonies 
of the Moslem faith, to see which is to incur the penalty of death, un- 
less the infidel should atone for the offence by embracing the faith of 
Mahomet. Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and this saved his 
life. Ashe was knownto be aman of strict integrity, he did not escape 
the remonstrances of former friends, to whom he made this excuse for 
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men are told of him; but he was not always successful, as he was 
balked in such an attempt by the nerve of the Duchess of St. Albans. 

The shores of America were honored by the presence of this clerical 
adventurer. Before he went to Paris, he visited this country to get rid 
of troublesome creditors, in 1824. He landed at New Port, in Rhode 
Island, is said to have spent some time in New York, and to have writ- 
ten articles for the New York papers ; thence he went to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he must have created a good impression, as he 
was highly spoken of in the “Southern Literary Journal.” It is sup- 
posed that he spent about two years in this country, after which he went 
to Paris. 

With regard to the book which we have before us, it has been said, 
“That few works have appeared for the last fifty years, which contain 
more original thoughts happily expressed.” ‘Those apothegms, which 
give the name to the book, are mostly too long to enter much into the 
proverbial sayings of the world, but they do enter largely into current 
literature. “ Lacon” is also largely embellished with pointed and ap- 
propriate anecdotes. The author’s knowledge of mankind was not al- 
together, though to a great extent, “an acquaintance with his weak 
points, his infirmities, hypocrisies and short comings.” He says in his 
preface, which is very trenchant, “ Should my readers think some of my 
conclusions too severe, they will, in justice, recollect that my object is 
truth, that my subject is man, and that a handsome picture cannot re- 
present deformity.” Alas ! that it should be so ; but is there not enough 
truth in the statement, to make us feel that there is at least some ex- 
cuse for an author to say severe things? Unfortunately, the standard 
of principle, as well for religion and politics as business, is lamentably 
low. We can speak for our own country, let these laconics tell the story 
of the country where they were inspired. From these, many lessons of 
worldly wisdom may be learnt, or learnt without them, forced upon men 
by their daily intercourse. But we are happy to know that they are not 
of universal application. A few men can be pointed out, here and 
there, rari nantes, whom it is not necessary to watch in our business 
transactions. It is deplorable for a country when such maxims enter 
largely into business operations ; or when they are justified by the con- 
duct of professed Christians, or properly characterize the motives of 
political leaders. In the opinion of a large portion of our people, Wal- 
pole’s estimate of the corruptibility of mankind, seems to be taken for 
granted ; but we will still believe that the “ faithful man” can be found. 
With all due honor be it stated that Walpole himself refused £60,000 
to interfere to save the Earl of Derwentwater, when under sentence of 
death. Whether the great minister boasted his own virtue, I cannot 
say. The standard of proverbial wisdom is vastly lowered since the 
Son of Sirac told us that “ A wise son maketh a glad father,” and “That 
treasures of wickedness profit nothing.” Now,I have mistaken this 
generation very much, if from one end of the country to the other, one 
does not hear “sons” commended more as “ sharp” or “cute” boys 
(atrocious idea) than recommended aud taught to be wise ones. The 
italicised words are the key-notes of American education. Solomon 
counsels caution against securityship, carelessness, dealing with a slack 
hand, &c., but tells of fidelity, diligence, liberality, and the “ memory 
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of the just.” To adopt Solomon’s proverbs would be to force us to 
adopt a different standard of success than that which we practically 
propose to ourselves. 

“Lacon” is truly “many things in few words ;” the author touches 
on every imaginable subject ; he writes de omnibus rebus, et quibusdam 
alits, and throws light on all. In such a mass of apothegms, anecdotes 
and good things, it is difficult to make a selection. Somewhat at ran- 
dom, I will select a few, avoiding the longer ones, and those that are 
of a more argumentative character ; and one of the very best is one of 
the first I find. “Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for 
it, die for it, anything — dwt five for it.” Does not the following tell 
the story of “ Stonewall” Jackson’s life and success? 

“ Secrecy of design, when combined with rapidity of execution, like the 
column that guided Israel in the desert, becomes the guardian pillar of 
light and fire to our friends, a cloud of impenetrable darkness to our en- 
emies.” The following apothegm is generally accepted as true. “Times 
of general calamity and confusion have ever been productive of the 
greatest minds. The purest ore is produced from the hottest furnace, 
and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storm.” What, 
then, must be thought of the state of a country whose purest ores and 
brightest thunderbolts are such as Thaddeus Stevens and B Butler, 
after passing through such calamity and confusion? The morals of the 
following must be left to the casuist. “The sun should not set upon 
our anger, neither should he rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely, but forget rarely. I will not be revenged, and this I owe 
to my enemy ; but I will remember, and this I owe to myself.” What 
do the advocates of Zhe Code think of this? “If all seconds were as 
adverse to duels as their principals, very little blood would be shed in 
that way.” 

The following is commended to everybody south of the Potomac, and 
especially those who live in the track of Sherman and Sheridan: 
“Murmur at nothing ; if our ills are reparable it is ungrateful, if rem- 
ediless it is vain. A Christian builds his fortitude on a better founda- 
tion than stoicism ; he is pleased with everything that happens, because 
he knows that it could not happen unless it had first pleased God, and 
that which pleases Him must be best. He is assured that no new 
thing can befall him, and that he is in the hands of a Father who will 
prove him with no affliction that resignation cannot conquer, or that 
death cannot cure.” The following anecdote is told in connection with 
Erasmus’ doubts as to whether he had the courage to become a martyr. 
“Had he been brought to the stake and recanted in that situation, 
(which no one believes he would have done,) I question whether he 
would have found a better salvo for his conscience than that of Mus- 
tapha, a Greek Christian, of Constantinople. This man was much re- 
spected by the Turk ; but a curiosity he could not resist, induced him 
to run the hazard of being present at some of the esoteric ceremonies 
of the Moslem faith, to see which is to incur the penalty of death, un- 
less the infidel should atone for the offence by embracing the faith of 
Mahomet. Mustapha chose the latter alternative, and this saved his 
life. Ashe was knownto be aman of strict integrity, he did not escape 
the remonstrances of former friends, to whom he made this excuse for 
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his apostacy. ‘JZ thought it best to trust a merciful God with my soul, 
than those wretches with my body.’ 

The following, among others, does not show as high an appreciation 
of the gentler sex as the author would probably have had if he had 
been a better man. “If you cannot fill a woman with love of you, fill 
her above the brim with love of herself; all that runs over will be 
yours.” Of wit he says: “Wit, however, is one of the few things 
which has been rewarded more often:than it has been defined. A cer- 
tain Bishop said to his Chaplain: what is wit?) The Chaplain replied, 
‘The Rectory of B is vacant, give it to me and that will be wit.’ 
‘ Prove it,’ said his Lordship, ‘and you shall have it.’ “‘ Jt would be a 
good thing well applied, rejoined the Chaplain.” He does not say whether 
he was rewarded. . 

The following is too good a repartee to be passed over ; it is found 
in an observation on Voltaire. “ Voltaire,on hearing the name of 
Haller mentioned to him by an English teacher, at Ferney, burst forth 
into a violent panegyric upon him ; his visitor told him that such praise 
was most disinterested, for that Haller, by no means, spoke so highly 
of him. ‘ Well, well, x’mporte,’ replied Voltaire, ‘ perhaps we are doth 
mistaken,’ ” 

The recent war has furnished an opportunity to test the truth of this. 
“ An Irishman fights before he reasons, a Scotchman reasons before he 
fights, an Englishman is not particular as to the order of precedence, 
but will do either to accomodate his customers. A modern general has 
said that the best troops would be as follows: an Irishman half drunk, 
a Scotchman half starved, and an Englishman with his belly full.” 
As we, of the South, are now the subjects of govermental experiments, 
the two following will have a home bearing: “ Of governments, that 
of the mob is most sanguinary, that of soldiers most expensive, and 
that of civilians the most vexatious ;” and “ Despotism can no more 
exist in a nation until the liberty of the press be destroyed, than the 
night can happen before the sun has set.” Colton might have learnt 
a lesson of inconsistency had he remained long enough in our favored 
land, which would have made him drop this axiom, or amend it with 
an exception. In a note, our author quotes the following from Sir 
Wm. Drummond, which, as a proverb-maker, he must have envied with 
his whole heart. “ He that will not reason is a bigot, he that cannot 
reason is a fool, and he that dares not reason is aslave.” The following 
quartette shall close my excerpta. “The excesses of youth are drafts 
upon old age, payable with interest, about thirty years after date.” 
“ An act by which we make one friend and one enemy is a losing game ; 
because revenge is a much stronger principle than gratitude.” “When 
the million applaud you, seriously ask yourself what harm you have 
done ; when they censure you, what good!” “The keenest abuse of 
our enemies will not hurt us so much with the discerning, as the inju- 
dicious praise of our friends.” Which reminds us of “ He that blesseth 
his friend with a loud voice, rising early in the morning, it shall be 
counted a curse to him.”— Prov. xxvii. 14. Blatant praise surfeits. 
Aristides was ostracised for having such friends. 

Apothegms, anecdotes, illustrations might be selected ad infinitum, 
but my limits, and possibly the reader’s patience, forbids. It remains 
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only to tell what became of this unfortunate man, who wrote so wisely 
and acted so unwisely. “ For a number of years,” writes a biographer, 
“he had suffered a great deal from a complaint, for the cure of which 
the knife of the surgeon was indispensable. The disease grew worse, 
and Colton, going to Fontainebleau, sent for his friend, Maj. Sherwell, 
and without divulging his intention of committing suicide, said that he 
must either die by the crisis of the complaint, or risk dying under the 
operator’s hands. He made his will, made Maj. S. acquainted with 
his wishes, and after chatting pleasantly, bade him good-night and re- 
tired. It afterwards appeared, that about midnight he applied a pistol 
to his head, and by his own hand terminated his existence. He died 
Saturday, April 28, 1832.” 

A few days before his death he wrote a short poem which closed with 
the following stanzas : 


*- Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 

The extinguished lights that in the darkness dwell, 
Wouldst thou from that lost zodiac, one restore 
« That might the enigma solve — and doubt, man’s tyrant, quell. 
To live in darkness — in despair to die — 

Is this indeed the boon to mortals given? 
Is there no port — no rock, nor refuge nigh ? 

There 7s — to those who fix their anchor hope in heaven. 
Turn then, O man, and cast all else aside ; 

Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above ; 
Low, at the Cross bow down —in that confide, 

Till doubt be lost in faith —and bliss secured in love.” 








Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WAS HE HONEST? 


On the roth of August, Phineas Finn did return to Loughton. He 
went down by the mail train on the night of the roth, having tele- 
graphed to the inn for a bed, and was up eating his breakfast in that 
hospitable house at nine o’clock. The landlord and landlady with all 
their staff were at a loss to imagine what had brought down their 
member again so quickly to his borough; but the reader, who will 
remember that Lady Baldock with her daughter and Violet Effingham 
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were to pass the 11th of the month at Saulsby, may perhaps be able 
to make a guess on the subject. 

Phineas had been thinking of making this sudden visit to Loughton 
ever since he had been up in town, but he could suggest to himself no 
reason to be given to Lord Brentford for his sudden reappearance. 
The Earl had been very kind to him, but he had said nothing which 
could justify his young friend in running in and out of Saulsby Castle 
at pleasure, without invitation and without notice. Phineas was so well 
aware of this himself that often as he had half resolved during the last 
ten days to return to Saulsby, so often had he determined that he 
could not do so. He could think ‘of no excuse. Then the heavens 
favoured him, and ‘he received a letter from Lord Chiltern, in which 
there was a message for Lord Brentford. “If you see my father, tell 
him that I am ready at any moment to do what is necessary for raising 
the money for Laura.” Taking this as his excuse he returned to Lough- 
ten. 

As chance arranged it, he met the Earl standing on the great steps 
bofore his own castle doors. “What, Finn; is this you? I thought 
you were in Ireland.” 

“ Not yet, my lord, as you see.” Then he opened his budget at once, 
and blushed at his own hypocrisy as he went on with his story. He 
had, he said, felt the message from Chiltern to be so all-important that 
he could not bring himself to go over to Ireland without delivering it. 
He urged upon the Earl that he might learn from this how anxious 
Lord Chiltern was to effect a reconciliation. When it occurred to him, 
he said, that there might be a hope of doing anything towards such an 
object, he could not go to Ireland leaving the good work behind him. 
In love and war all things are fair. So he declared to himself; but as 
he did so he felt that his story was so weak that it would hardly gain 
for him an admittance into the Castle. In this he was completely 
wrong. The Earl, swallowing the bait, put his arm through that of the 
intruder, and, walking with him through the paths of the shrubbery, at 
length confessed that he would be glad to be reconciled to his son if it 
were possible. “Let him come here, and she shall be here also,” said 
the Earl, speaking of Violet. To this Phineas could say nothing out 
loud, but he told himself that all should be fair between them. He 
would take no dishonest advantage of Lord Chiltern. He would give 
Lord Chiltern the whole message as it was given to him by Lord Brent- 
ford. But should it so turn out that he himself got an opportunity of 
saying to Violet all that he had come to say, and should it also turn 
out,— an event which he acknowledged to himself to be most unlikely, 
— that Violet did not reject him, then how could he write his letter to 
Lord Chiltern? So he resolved that the letter should be written before 
he saw Violet. But how could he write such a letter and instantly af- 
terwards do that which would be false to the spirit of a letter so writ- 
ten? Could he bid Lord Chiltern come home to woo Violet Effing- 
ham, and instantly go forth to woo her for himself? He found that 
he could not do so,— unless he told the whole truth to Lord Chiltern? 
In no other way could he carry out his project and satisfy his own idea 
of what was honest. 

The Earl bade him send to the hotel for his things. “The Baldock 
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people are all here, you know, but they go very early to-morrow.” Then 
Phineas declared he also must return to London very early on the 
morrow ;— but in the meantime he would go to the inn and fetch his 
things. The Earl thanked him again and again for his generous kind- 
ness ; and Phineas, blushing as he received the thanks, went back and 
wrote his letter to Lord Chiltern. It was an elaborate letter, written, 
as regards the first and larger portion of it, with words intended to 
bring the prodigal son back to the father’s home. And everything was 
said about Miss Effingham that could or should have been said. Then, 
on the last page, he told his own story. “Now,” he said, “I must 
speak of myself:”— and he went on to explain to his friend, in the 
plainest language that he could use, his own position. “I have loved 
her,” he said, “ for six months, and I am here with the express inten- 
tion of asking her to take me. The chances are ten to one that she 
refuses me. I do not deprecate your anger,—if you choose to be an- 
gry. But I am endeavouring to treat you well, and I ask you to do the 
same by me. I must convey to you your father’s message, and after 
doing so I cannot address myself to Miss Effingham without telling 
vou. I should feel myself to be false were I to do so. In the event, 
—the probable, nay, almost certain event of my being refused,—I 
shall trust you to keep my secret. Do not quarrel with me if you can 
help it ;— but if you must I will be ready.” Then he posted the letter 
and went up to the Castle. 

He had only the one day for his action, and he knew that Violet 
was watched by Lady Baldock as by a dragon. He was told that the 
Earl was out with the young ladies, and was shown to his room. On 
going to the drawing-room he found Lady Baldock, with whom he had 
been, to a certain degree, a favourite, and was soon deeply engaged in 
a conversation as to the practicability of shutting up all the breweries 
and distilleries by Act of Parliament. But lunch relieved him, and 
brought the young ladies in at two. Miss Effingham seemed to be 
really glad to see him, and even Miss Boreham, Lady Baldock’s daugh- 
ter, was very gracious to him. For the Earl had been speaking well of 
his young member, and Phineas had in a way grown into the good 
graces of sober and discreet people. After lunch they were to ride ;— 
the Earl, that is, and Violet. Lady Baldock and her daughter were to 
have the carriage. “I can mount you, Finn, if you would like it,” said 
the Earl. “Of course he’ll like it,” said Violet ; “do you suppose Mr. 
Finn will object to ride with me in Saulsby Woods. It won’t be the 
first time ; will it?” “ Violet,” said Lady Baldock, “ you have the most 
singular way of talking.” “I suppose I have,” said Violet ; “but I 
don’t think I can change it now. Mr. Finn knows me too well to mind 
it much.” 

It was past five before they were on horseback, and up to that time 
Phineas had not found himself alone with Violet Effingham for a mo- 
ment. They had sat together after lunch in the dining-room for nearly 
an hour, and had sauntered into the hall and knocked about the bil- 
liard balls, and then stood together at the open doors of a conservato- 
ry. But Lady Baldock or Miss Boreham had always been there. Noth- 
ing could be more pleasant than Miss Effingham’s words, or more fa- 
miliar than her manner to Phineas. She had expressed strong delight 
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at his success in getting a seat in Parliament, and had talked to him 
about the Kennedys as though they had created some special bond of 
union between her and Phineas which ought to make them intimate. 
But, for all that, she could not be got to separate herself from Lady 
Baldock ;— and when she was told that if she meant to ride she must 
go and dress herself, she went at once. 

But he thought that he might have a chance on horseback ; and after 
they had been out about half an hour, chance did favour him. For 
awhile he rode behind with the carriage, calculating that by his so do- 
ing the Earl would be put off his guard, and would be disposed after 
awhile to change places with him. And so it fell out. Ata certain 
fall of ground in the park, where the road turned round and crossed a 
bridge over the little river, the carriage came up with the two first 
horses, and Lady Baldock spoke a word to the Earl. Then Violet 
pulled up, allowing the vehicle to pass the bridge first, and in this way 
she and Phineas were brought together,— and in this way they rode 
on. But he was aware that he must greatly increase the distance be- 
tween them and the others of their party before he could dare to plead 
his suit, and even were that done he felt that he would not know how 
to plead it on horseback. 

They had gone on some half mile in this way when they reached a 
spot on which a green ride led away from the main road through the 
trees to the left. ‘“ You remember this place ; do you not?” said Vio- 
let. Phineas declared that he remembered it well, “I must go round 
by the woodman’s cottage. You won’t mind coming?” Phineas said 
that he wouid not mind, and trotted on to tell them in the carriage. 

“Where is she going?” asked Lady Baldock ; and then, when Phin- 
eas explained, she begged the Earl to go back to Violet. The Earl, 
feeling the absurdity of this, declared that Violet knew her way very 
well herself, and thus Phineas got his opportunity. 

They rode on almost without speaking for nearly a mile, cantering 
through the trees, and then they took another turn to the right, and 
came upon the cottage. They rode to the door, and spoke a word or 
two to the woman there, and then passed on. “I always come here 
when I am at Saulsby,” said Violet, “that I may teach myself to think 
kindly of Lord Chiltern.” 

“T understand it all,” said Phineas. 

“ He used to be so nice ;—and is so still, I believe, only that he 
has taught himself to be so rough. Will he ever change, do you 
think ?” 

Phineas knew that in this emergency it was his especial duty to be 
honest. “I think he would be changed altogether if we could bring 
him here,— so that he should live among his friends.” 

“Do you think he would? We must put our heads together, and do 
it. Don’t you think that it is to be done?” 

Phineas replied that he thought it was to be done. “I'll tell you 
the truth at once, Miss Effingham,” he said. “You can do it by a sin- 
gle word.” 

“Yes ;— yes ;” she said ; “but I do not mean that ;— without that. 
It is absurd, you know, that a father should make such a condition as 
that.” Phineas said that he thought it was absurd; and then they 
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rode on again, cantering through the wood. He had been bold to 
speak to her about Lord Chiltern. as he had done, and she had answer- 
ed just as he would have wished to be answered. But how could he 
press his suit for himself while she was cantering by his side? 

Presently they came to rough ground over which they were forced to 
walk, and he was close bg her side. “Mr. Finn,” she said, “1 wonder 
whether I may ask a question?” «i 

“ Any question,” he replied. 

“Ts there any quarrel between you and Lady Laura?” 

“None.” 

“Or between you-and him?” ay 

“No;—none. We are greater allies than ever.” 

“Then why are you not going to be at Loughlinter? She has writ- 
ten to me expressly saying you would not be there.” | 

He paused a moment before he replied. “It did not suit,” he said 
at last. ‘ 

“Tt is a secret then?” ‘ 

“Yes;—it is a secret. You are not angry with me?” 

“ Angry; no.” 

“Tt is not a secret of my own, or I should not keep it from you.” 

“ Perhaps I can guess it.” she said. “But I will not try. I will not 
even think of it.” 

“The cause, whatever it be, has been full of sorrow to me. I 
would have given my left hand to have been at Loughlinter this 
autumn.” 

“ Are you so fond of it?” 

“T should have been staying there with you,” he said. He paused 
and for a moment there was no word spoken by either of them ; but 
he could perceive that the hand in which she held her whip was play- 
ing with her horse’s mane with a nervous movement. “When I found 
how it must be, and that I must miss you, I rushed down here that I 
might see you for a moment. And now I am here I do not dare to 
speak to you of myself.” They were now beyond the rocks, and Violet, 
without speaking a word, again put her horse into a trot. He was by 
her side in a moment, but he could not see her face. ‘‘ Have you not 
a word to say to me?” he asked. 

“No;—no;—no:” she replied, “not a word when you speak to 
me like that. There is the carriage. Come ;— we will join them.” 
’ Then she cantered on, and he followed her till they reached the Earl 
and Lady Baldock and Miss Boreham. “I have done my devotions 
now,” said Miss Effingham, “and am ready to return to ordinary life.” 

Phineas could not find another moment in which to speak to her. 
Though he spent the evening with her, and stood over her as she sang 
at the Earl’s request, and pressed her hand as she went to bed, and 
was up to see her start in the morning, he could not draw from her 
either a word or a look. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MR. MONK UPON REFORM. 


PHINEAS Finn went to Ireland immediately after his return from 
Saulsby, having said nothing further to Violet Effingham, and having 
heard nothing further from her than what is recorded in the last 
chapter. He felt very keenly that his position was unsatisfactory, and 
brooded over it all the autumn and early winter ; but he could form no 
plan for improving it. A dozen times he thought of writing to Miss 
Effingham, and asking for an explicit answer. He could not, however, 
bring himself to write the letter, thinking that written expressions of 
love are always weak and vapid,— and deterred also by a conviction 
that Violet, if driven to reply in writing, would undoubtedly reply by 
a refusal. Fifty times he rode again in his imagination his ride in 
Saulsby Wood, and he told himself as often that the syren’s answer 
to him,—her no, no, no,—had been, of all possible answers, the 
most indefinite and provoking. The tone of her voice as she galloped 
away from him, the bearing of her countenance when he rejoined her, 
her manner to him when he saw her start from the Castle in the morn- 
ing, all forbade him to believe that his words to her had been taken as 
an offence. She had replied to him with a direct negative, simply 
with the word “no ;” but she had so said it that there had hardly been 
any sting in the no; and he had known at the moment that whatever 
might be the result of his suit, he need not regard Violet Effingham as 
his enemy. 

But the doubt made his sojourn in Ireland very wearisome to him. 
And there were other matters which tended also to his discomfort, 
though he was not left even at this period of his life without a continu- 
ation of success which seemed to be very wonderful. And, first, I will 
say a word of his discomforts. He heard not a line from Lord Chiltern 
in answer to the letter which he had written to his Lordship. From 
Lady Laura he did hear frequently. Lady Laura wrote to him exactly 
as though she had never warned him away from Loughlinter, and as 
though there had been no occasion for such warning. She sent him 
letters filled chiefly with politics, saying something also of the guests at 
Loughlinter, something of the game, and just a word or two here and 
there of her husband. The letters were very good letters, and he pre- 
served them carefully. It was manifest to him that they were intended 
to be good letters, and, as such, to be preserved. In one of these, 
which he received about the end of November, she told him that her 
brother was again in his old haunt, at the Willingford Bull, and that he 
had sent to Portman Square for all property of his own that had been left 
there. But there was no word in that letter of Violet Effingham ; and 
though Lady Laura did speak more than once of Violet, she always did 
so as though Violet were simply a joint acquaintance of herself and her 
correspondent. There was no allusion to the existence of any special 
regard on his part for Miss Effingham. He had thought that Violet 
might probably tell her friend what had occurred at Saulsby ;— but if 
she did so, Lady Laura was happy in her powers of reticence. Our 
hero was disturbed also when he reached home by finding that Mrs. 
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Flood Jones and Miss Flood Jones had retired from Killaloe for the 
winter. I do not know whether he might not have been more disturbed 
by the presence of the young lady, for he would have found him- 
self constrained to exhibit towards her some tenderness of manner ; and 
any such tenderness of manner would, in his existing circumstances, 
have been dangerous. But he was made to understand that Mary 
Flood Jones had been taken away from Killaloe because it was thought 
that he had ill-treated the lady, and the accusation made him unhappy. 
In the middle of the heat of the last session he had received a letter 
from his sister, in which some pushing question had been asked as to 
his then existing feeling about poor Mary. This he had answered 
petulantly. Nothing more had been written to him about Miss Jones, 
and nothing was said to him when he reached home. He could not, 
however, but ask after Mary, and when he did ask, the accusation was 
made again in that quietly severe manner with which, perhaps, most of 
us have been made acquainted at some period of our lives. “TI think, 
Phineas,” said his sister, “ we had better say nothing about dear Mary. 
She is not here at present, and probably you may not see her while you 
remain with us.” ‘ What's all that about ?” Phineas had demanded,— 
understanding the whole matter thoroughly. Then his sister had de- 
murely refused to say a word further on the subject, and not a word 
further was said about Miss Mary Flood Jones. ‘They were at Flood- 
borough, living, he did not doubt, in a very desolate way,— and quite 
willing, he did not doubt also, to abandon their desolation if he would 
go over there in the manner that would become him after what had 
passed on one or two occasions between him and the young lady. But 
how was he to do this with such work on his hands as he had under- 
taken?’ Now that he was in Ireland, he thought that he did love 
dear Mary very dearly. He felt that he had two identities,— that he 
was, as it were, two separate persons,— and that he could, without any 
real faithlessness, be very much in love with Violet Effingham in his 
position of man of fashion and member of Parliament in England, and 
also warmly attached to dear little Mary Flood Jones as an Irishman 
of Killaloe. He was aware, however, that there was a prejudice against 
such fulness of heart, and, therefore, resolved sternly that it was his 
duty to be constant to Miss Effingham. How was it possible that he 
should marry dear Mary,— he, with such extensive jobs of work on his 
hands! It was not possible. He must abandon all thought of making 
dear Mary his own. No doubt they had been right to remove her. 
But, still, as he took his solitary.walks along the Shannon, and up on 
the hills that overhung the lake above the town, he felt somewhat 
ashamed of himself, and dreamed of giving up Parliament, of leaving 
Violet to some noble suitor,— to Lord Chiltern, if she would take him, 
— and of going to Floodborough with an honest proposal that he should 
be allowed to press Mary to his heart. Miss Effingham would probably 
reject him at last; whereas Mary, dear Mary, would come to his heart 
without a scruple of doubt. Dear Mary! In these days of dreaming, 
he told himself that, after all, dear Mary was his real love. _ But, of 
course, such days were days of dreaming only. He had letters in his 
pocket from Lady Laura Kennedy which made it impossible for him to 
think in earnest of giving up Parliament. 
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And then there came a wonderful piece of luck in his way. There 
lived, or had lived, in the town of Galway, a very eccentric old lady, 
one Miss Marian Persse, who was the aunt of Mrs. Finn, the mother 
of our hero. With this lady Dr. Finn had quarrelled persistently ever 
since his marriage, because the lady had expressed her wish to interfere 
in the management of his family,— offering to purchase such right by 
favourable arrangements in reference to her will. This the doctor had 
resented and there had been quarrels. Miss Persse was not a very 
rich old lady, but she thought a good deal of her own money. And 
now she died, leaving £3,000 to her nephew, Phineas Finn. Another 
sum of about equal amount she bequeathed to a Roman Catholic Sem- 
inary ; and thus was her worldly wealth divided. “ She couldn’t have 
done better with it,” said the old doctor ; “and as far as we are con- 
cerned, the windfall is the more pleasant as being wholly unexpected.” 
In these days the doctor was undoubtedly gratified by his son’s success 
in life, and never said much about the law. Phineas in truth did do 
some work during the autumn, reading blue-books, reading law-books, 
reading perhaps a novel or two at the same time,— but shutting himself 
up very carefully as he studied, so that his sisters were made-to under- 
stand that for a certain four hours in the day not a sound was to be 
allowed to disturb him. 

On the receipt of his legacy he at once offered to repay his father all 
money that had been advanced him over and above his original allow- 
ance ; but this the doctor refused to take. “It comes to the same 
thing, Phineas,” he said. “What you have of your share now you can’t 
have hereafter. As regards my present income, it has only made me 
work a little longer than I had intended ; and I believe that the later 
in life a man works, the more likely he is to live.” Phineas, therefore, 
when he returned to London, had his £3,000 in his pocket. He owed 
some £500 ; and the remainder he would, of course, invest. 

There had been some talk of an autumnal session, but Mr. Mildmay’s 
division had at last been against it. Who cannot understand that such 
would be the decision of any Minister to whom was left the slightest 
fraction of free will in the matter? Why should any Minister court 
the danger of unnecessary attack, submit himself to unnecessary work, 
and incur the odium of summoning all his friends from their rest? In 
the midst of the doubts as to the new and the old Ministry, when the po- 
litical needle was vacillating so tremulously on its pivot, pointing now 
to one set of men as the coming Government and then to another, 
vague suggestions as to an autumn session might be useful. And they 
were thrown out in all good faith, Mr. Mildmay, when he spoke on 
the subject to the Duke, was earnest in thinking that the question of 
Reform should not be postponed even for six months. “Don’t pledge 
yourself,” said the Duke ;— and Mr. Mildmay did not pledge himself. 
Afterwards, when Mr. Mildmay found that he was once more assuredly 
Prime Minister, he changed his mind, and felt himself to be under a 
fresh obligation to the Duke. Lord De Terrier had altogether failed, 
and the country might very well wait till February. The country did 
wait till February, somewhat to the disappointment of Phineas Finn, 
who had become tired of blue-books at Killaloe. The difference be- 
tween his English life and his life at home was so great, that it was 
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hardly possible that he should not become weary of the latter. He 
did become weary of it, but strove gallantly to hide his weariness from 
his father and mother. 

At this time the world was talking much about Reform, though Mr. 
Mildmay had become placidly patient. The feeling Waé»growing, and 
Mr. Turnbull, with his friends, was doing all he cowld to‘make it grow 
fast. There was a certain amount of excitement on <the subject ; but 
the excitement had grown downwards, from the leaders tothe people,— 
from the self-instituted leaders of popular pdlitics down, by means of the 
press, to the ranks of working men, instead of growing upwards, from 
the dissatisfaction of the masses, till it expressed itself by this mouth- 
piece, and that chosen by the people themselves. There was no strong 
throb through the country, making men feel that safety was to be had 
by Reform, and could not be had without Reform. But there was an 
understanding that the press and the orators were too strong to be ig- 
nored, and that some new measure of Reform must be conceded to 
them. The sooner the concession was made, the less it might be ne- 
cessary to concede. And all men of all parties were agreed on this 
point. That Reform was in itself odious to many of those who spoke 
of it freely, who offered themselves willingly to be its promoters, was 
acknowledged. It was not only odious to Lord De Terrier and to most 
of those who worked with him, but was equally so to many of Mr. 
Mildmay’s most constant supporters. The Duke had no wish for Reform. 
Indeed it is hard to suppose that such a Duke can wish for any change 
in a state of things that must seem to him to be so salutary. Workmen 
were getting full wages. Farmers were paying their rent. Capitalists 
by the dozen were creating capitalists by the hundreds. Nothing was 
wrong in the country but the over-dominant spirit of speculative commerce ; 
—and there was nothing in Reform to check that. Whyshould the Duke 
want Reform? As for such men as Lord Brentford, Sir Harry Cold- 
foot, Lord Plinlimmon, and Mr. Legge Wilson, it was known to all men 
that they advocated Reform as we all of us advocate doctors. Some 
amount of doctoring is necessary forus. Wemay hardly hope to avoid it. 
But let us have as little of the doctoras possible. Mr. Turnbull, and the 
cheap press, and the rising spirit of the loudest among the people, made it 
manifest that something must be conceded. Let us be generous in our 
concession. That was now the doctrine of many,— perhaps of most 
of the leading politicians of the day. Let us be generous. Let us at 
any rate seem to be generous. Let us give with an open hand,— but 
still with a hand which, though open, shall not bestow toomuch. The 
coach must be allowed to run down the hill. Indeed, unless the coach 
goes on running no journey will be made. But let us have the drag 
on both the hind-wheels. And we must remember that coaches running 
down hill without drags are apt to come to serious misfortune. 

But there were men, even in the Cabinet, who had other ideas of 
public service than that of dragging the wheels of the coach. Mr. 
Gresham was in earnest. Plantagenet Palliser was in earnest. That 
exceedingly intelligent young nobleman, Lord Cantrip, was in earnest. 
Mr. Mildmay threw, perhaps, as much of earnestness into the matter as 
was compatible with his age and his full appreciation of the manner in 
which the present cry for Reform had been aroused. He was thoroughly 
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honest, thoroughly patriotic, and thoroughly ambitious that he should be 
written of hereafter as one who to the end of a long life had worked 
sedulously for the welfare of the people ;— but he disbelieved in Mr. 
Turnbull, and in the bottom of his heart indulged an aristocratic con- 
tempt for the penny press. And there was no man in England more in 
earnest, more truly desirous of Reform, than Mr. Monk. It was his 
great political idea that political advantages should be extended to the 
people, whether the people clamoured for them or did not clamour for 
them,—even whether they desired them or did not desirethem. “You 
do not ask a child whether he would like to learn his lesson,” he would 
say. “ At any rate, you do not wait till he cries for his book.” When, 
therefore, men said to him that there was no earnestness in the cry for 
Reform, that the cry was a false cry, got up for factious purposes by 
interested persons, he would reply that the thing to be done should not 
be done in obedience to any cry, but because it was demanded by jus- 
tice, and was a debt due to the people. 

Our hero in the autumn had written to Mr. Monk on the politics of 
the moment, and the following had been Mr. Monk’s reply :— 


Longroyston, October 12, 186—. 

“My Dear FInn, 

“Tam staying here with the Duke and Duchess of St. Bungay: 
The house is yery full, and Mr. Mildmay was here last week ; but as I 
don’t shoot, and can’t play billiards, and have no taste for charades, I 
am becoming tired of the gaieties, and shall leave them to-morrow. Of 
course you know that we are not to have the autumn session. I think that 
Mr. Mildmay is right. Could we have been sure of passing our measure, 
it would have been very well ; but we could not have been sure, and 
failure with our bill in a session convened for the express purpose of 
passing it, would have injured the cause greatly. We could hardly have 
gone on with it again in the spring. Indeed, we must have resigned. 
And though I may truly say that I would as lief have a good measure from 
Lord De ‘Terrier as from Mr. Mildmay, and that I am indifferent to my 
own present personal position, still I think that we should endeavour 
to keep our seats as long as we honestly believe ourselves to be more 
capable of passing a good measure than are our opponents. 

“Tam astonished by the difference of opinion which exists about 
Reform,— not only as to the difference in the extent and exact tendency 
of the measure that is needed,— but that there should be such a diverg- 
ence of ideas as to the grand thing to be done and the grand reason for 
doing it. We are all agreed that we want Reform in order that the 
House of Commons may be returned by a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple than is at present employed upon that work, and that each member 
when returned should represent a somewhat more equal section of 
the whole constituencies of the country than our members generally do 
at present. All then confess that a £50 county franchise must be too 
high, and that a borough with less than two hundred registered voters 
must be wrong. But it seems to me that but few among us perceive, 
or at any rate acknowledge, the real reasons for changing these things 
and reforming what is wrong without delay. One great authority told us 
the other day that the sole object of legislation on this subject should 
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be to get together the best possible 658 members of Parliament. That 
to me would be a most repulsive idea if it were not that by its very 
vagueness it becomes inoperative. Who shall say what is best; or 
what characteristic constitutes excellence in a member of Parliament? 
If the gentleman means excellence in general wisdom, or in statecraft, 
or in skill in talking, or in private character, or even excellence in patri- 
otism, then I say that he is utterly wrong, and has never touched with his 
intellect the true theory of representation. One only excellence may 
be acknowledged, and that is the excellence of likeness. As a portrait 
should be like the person portrayed, so should a representative House 
be like the people whom it represents. Nor in arranging a franchise 
does it seem to me that we have a right to regard any other view. If 
a country be unfit for representative government,— and it may be that 
there are still peoples unable to use properly that greatest of all bless- 
ings,— the question as to what state policy may be best for them is a 
different question. But if we do have representation, let the represen- 
tative assembly be like the people, whatever else may be its virtues,— 
and whatever else its vices. 

“ Another great authority has told us that our House of Commons 
should be the mirror of the people. I say, not its mirror, but its minia- 
ture. And let the artist be careful to put in every line of the expression 
of that ever-moving face. To do this is a great work, and the artist 
must know his trade well. In America the work has been done with 
so coarse a hand that nothing is shown in the picture but the broad, 
plain, unspeaking outline of the face. As you look from the represen- 
ted to the representation you cannot but acknowiedge the likeness ;— 
but there is in that portrait more of the body than of the mind. The 
true portrait should represent more than the body. With us, hitherto, 
there have been snatches of the countenance of the nation which have 
been inimitable,— a turn of the eye here and a curl of the lip there, 
which have seemed to denote a power almost divine. There have been 
marvels on the canvas so beautiful that one approaches the work of re- 
modelling it with awe. But not only is the picture imperfect,—a thing 
of snatches,— but with years it becomes less and still less like its orig- 
inal. 

“ The necessity for remodelling it is imperative, and we shall be cow- 
ards if we decline the work. But let us be specially careful to retain 
as much as possible of those lines which we all acknowledge to be so 
faithfully representative of our nation. To give to a bare numerical 
majority of the people that power which the numerical majority has in 
the United States, would not be to achieve representation. The nation 
as it now exists would not be known by such a portrait ;— but neither 
can it now be known by that which exists. It seems to me that they 
who are averse to change, looking back with an unmeasured respect on 
what our old Parliaments have done for us, ignore the majestic growth 
of the English people, and forget the present in their worship of the 
past. They think that we must be what we were,—at any rate, what 
we were thirty years since. They have not, perhaps, gone into the 
houses of artisans, or, if there, they have not looked into the breasts 
of the men. With population vice has increased, and these politicians, 
with ears but no eyes, hear of drunkenness and sin and ignorance, 
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And then they declare to themselves that this wicked, half-barbarous, 
idle people should be controlled and not represented. A wicked, half- 
barbarous, idle people may be controlled ;— but not a people thought- 
ful, educated, and industrious. We must look to it that we do not en- 
deavour to carry our control beyond the wickedness and the barbarity, 
and that we be ready to submit to control from thoughtfulness and in- 
dustry. 

“] hope we shall find you helping at the good work early in the 
spring. 

“Yours, always faithfully, 
“JosHUA Monk.” 


Phineas was up in London before the end of January, but did not 
find there many of those whom he wished to see. Mr. Low was there, 
and to him he showed Mr. Monk’s letter, thinking that it must be con- 
vincing even to Mr. Low. This he did in Mrs. Low’s drawing-room, 
knowing that Mrs. Low would also condescend to discuss politics on 
an occasion. He had dined with them, and they had been glad to see 
him, and Mrs. Low had been less severe than hitherto against the 
great sin of her husband’s late pupil. She had condescended to con- 
gratulate him on becoming member for an English borough instead 
of an Irish one, and had asked him questions about Saulsby Castle. 
But, nevertheless, Mr. Monk’s letter was not received with that respect- 
ful admiration which Phineas thought that it deserved. Phineas, fool- 
ishly, had read it out loud, so that the attack came upon him simultane- 
ously from the husband and from the wife. 

“Tt is just the usual claptrap,” said Mr. Low, “only put into language 
somewhat more grandiloquent than usual.” 

“Claptrap!” said Phineas. 

“Tt is what I call downright Radical nonsense,” said Mrs. Low, 
nodding her head energetically. “ Portrait indeed! Why should we 
want to have a portrait of ignorance and ugliness. What we all want 
is to have things quiet and orderly.” 

“Then you’d better have a paternal government at once,” said Phin- 
eas. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Low,—* only that what you call a paternal gov- 
ernment is not always quiet and orderly. National order I take to be 
submission to the law. I should hot think it quiet and orderly if I 
were sent to Cayenne without being brought before a jury.” 

“ But such a man as you would not be sent to Cayenne,” said Phin- 
eas. 

“ My next-door neighbour might be,— which would be almost as bad. 
Let him be sent to Cayenne if he deserves it, but let a jury say that he 
has deserved it. My idea of government is this,— that we want to be 
governed by law and not by caprice, and that we must have a legisla- 
ture to make our laws. If I thought that Parliament as at present es- 
tablished made the laws badly, I would desire a change ; but I doubt 
whether we shall have them better from any change in Parliament which 
Reform will give us.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Low. “But we shall have a lot of beg- 
gars put on horseback, and we all know where they ride to.” 
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Then Phineas became aware that it is not easy to convince any man 
or any woman on a point of politics,— not even though he who argues 
may have an eloquent letter from a philosophical Cabinet Minister in 
his pocket to assist him. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PHINEAS FINN MAKES PROGRESS. 


FEBRUARY was far advanced and the new Reform Bill had already been 
brought forward, before Lady Laura Kennedy came up to town. Phin- 
eas had of course seen Mr. Kennedy and had heard from him tidings 
of his wife. She was at Saulsby with Lady Baldock and Miss Bore- 
ham and Violet Effingham, but was to be in London soon. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, as it appeared, did not quite know when he was to expect his 
wife ; and Phineas thought that he could perceive from the tone of the 
husband’s voice that something was amiss. He could not however ask 
any questions excepting such as referred to the expected arrival. Was 
Miss Effingham to come to London with Lady Laura? Mr. Kennedy 
believed that Miss Effingham would be up before Easter, but he did 
not know whether she would come with his wife. “Women,” he said, 
“are so fond of mystery that one can never quite know what they in- 
tend to do.” He corrected himself at once however, perceiving that 
he had seemed to say something against his wife, and explained that 
his general accusation against the sex was not intended to apply to 
Lady Laura. This, however, he did so awkwardly as to strengthen the 
feeling with Phineas that something assuredly was wrong. “ Miss 
Effingham,” said Mr. Kennedy, “never seems to know her own mind.” 
“T suppose she is like other beautiful girls who are petted on all sides,” 
said Phineas. “ As for her beauty, I don’t think much of it,” said Mr. 
Kennedy ; and as for petting, I do not understand it in reference to 
grown persons. Children may be petted, and dogs,— though that too 
is bad ; but what you call petting for grown persons is I think frivo- 
lous and almost indecent.” Phineas could not help thinking of Lord 
Chiltern’s opinion that it would have been wise to have left Mr. Ken- 
nedy in the hands of the garrotters. 

The debate on the second reading of the bill was to be commenced 
on the 1st of March, and two days before that Lady Laura arrived in 
Grosvenor Place. Phineas got a note from her in three words to say 
that she was at home and would see him if he called on Sunday after- 
noon. The Sunday to which she alluded was the last day of February. 
Phineas was now more certain than ever that something was wrong. 
Had there been nothing wrong between Lady Laura and her husband, 
she would not have rebelled against him by asking visitors to the house 
ona Sunday. He had nothing to do with that, however, and of course 
he did as he was desired. He called on the Sunday and found Mrs. 
Bonteen sitting with Lady Laura. “I am just in time for the debate,” 
said Lady Laura, when the first greeting was over. 

“You don’t mean to say that you intend to sit it out,” said Mrs. 
Bonteen. 
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“Every word of it,—unless I lose my seat. What else is there to be 
done at present?” 

“ But the place they give us is so unpleasant,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“There are worse places even than the Ladies’ Gallery,” said Lady 
Laura. “ And perhaps it is as well to make oneself used to inconve- 
niences of all kinds. You will speak, Mr. Finn?” 

“T intend to do so.” 

“Of course you will. The great speeches will be Mr. Gresham’s, 
Mr. Daubeny’s, and Mr. Monk's.” 

“Mr. Palliser intends to be very strong,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“ A man cannot be strong or not as he likes it,” said Lady Laura. 
“Mr. Palliser I believe to be a most useful man, but he never can be- 
come an orator. He is of the same class as Mr. Kennedy,—only of 
course higher in the class.” 

“We all look for a great speech from Mr. Kennedy,” said Mrs. Bon- 
teen. 

“T have not the slightest idea whether he will open his lips,” said 
Lady Laura. Immediately after that Mrs. Bonteen took her leave. 
“T hate that woman like poison,” continued Lady Laura. “She is al- 
ways playing a game, and it is such a small game that she plays! And 
she contributes so little to society. She is not witty nor well-informed, 
—not even sufficiently ignorant or ridiculous to be a laughing-stock. 
One gets nothing from her, and yet she has made her footing good in 
the world.” 

“T thought she was a friend of yours.” 

“You did not think so! You could not have thought so! How can 
you bring such an accusation against me, knowing me as you do? But 
never mind Mrs. Bonteen now. On what day shall you speak?” 

“On Tuesday if I can.” 

“T suppose you can arrange it?” 

“T shall endeavor to do so, as far as any arrangement can go.” 

“We shall carry the second reading,” said Laura. 

“ Yes,” said Phineas ; “I think we shall ; but by the votes of men 
who are determined so to pull the bill to pieces in committee, that its 
own parents will not know it. I doubt whether Mr. Mildmay will have 
the temper to stand it.” 

“ They tell me that Mr. Mildmay will abandon the custody of the bill 
to Mr. Gresham after his first speech.” 

“JT don’t know that Mr. Gresham’s temper is more enduring than Mr. 
Mildmay’s,” said Phineas. 

“ Well ;— we shall see. My own impression is that nothing would 
save the country so effectually at the present moment as the removal of 
Mr. Turnbull to a higher and a better sphere.” 

“ Let us say the House of Lords,” said Phineas. 

“God forbid !’’ said Lady Laura. 

Phineas sat there for half an hour and then got up to go, having 
spoken no word on any other subject than that of politics. He longed 
to ask after Violet. He longed to make some inquiry respecting 
Lord Chiltern. And, to tell the truth, he felt painfully curious to 
hear Lady Laura say something about her own self. . He could not 
but remember what had been said between them up over the water- 
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fall, and how he had been warned not to return to Loughlinter. And 
then again, did Lady Laura know anything of what had passed between 
him and Violet? “Where is your brother?” he said, as he rose from 
his chair. 

“Oswald is in London. He was here not an hour before you 
came in.” 

“Where is he staying?” 

“ At Mauregy’s. He goes down on Tuesday, I think. He is to see 
his father to-morrow morning.” 

“ By agreement ? ” 

“Yes ;— by agreement. There is a new trouble,— about money 
that they think to be due to me. But I cannot tell you all now. There 
have been some words between Mr. Kennedy and papa. But I won’t 
talk about it. You would find Oswald at Mauregy’s at any hour before 
eleven to-morrow.” 

“Did he say anything about me?” asked Phineas. 

“We mentioned your name certainly.” 

“T do not ask from vanity, but I want to know whether he is angry 
with me.” 

“ Angry with you! Not in the least. I'll tell you just what he said. 
He said he should not wish to live even with you, but that he would 
sooner try it with you than with any man he ever knew.” 

“He had got a letter from me?” 

“He did not say so ;— but he did not say he had not.” 

“T will see him to-morrow if I can.” And then Phineas prepared 
to go. 

“One word, Mr. Finn,” said Lady Laura, hardly looking him in the 
face, and yet making an effort to do so. “I wish you to forget what I 
said to you at Loughlinter.” 

“Tt shall be as though it were forgotten,” said Phineas. 

“Let it be absolutely forgotten. In such a case a man is bound to 
do all that a woman asks him, and no man has a truer spirit of chival- 
ry than yourself. That is all. Look in when you can. I will 
not ask you to dine here as yet, because we are so frightfully dull. 
Do your best on Tuesday, and then let us see you on Wednesday. 
Good-bye.” 

Phineas as he walked across the park towards his club made up his 
mind that he would forget the scene by the waterfall. He had never 
quite known what it had meant, and he would wipe it away from his 
mind altogether. He acknowledged to himself that chivalry did de- 
mand of him that he should never allow himself to think of Lady 
Laura’s rash words to him. That she was not happy with her hus- 
band was very clear to him ;—but that was altogether another affair. 
She might be unhappy with her husband without indulging any guilty 
love. He had never thought it possible that she could be happy 
living with such a husband as Mr. Kennedy. All that, however, 
was now past remedy, and she must simply endure the mode of life 
which she had prepared for herself. There were other men and 
women in London tied together for better and worse, in reference to 
whose union their friends knew that there would be no better ;— that 
it must be all worse. Lady Laura must bear it, as it was borne by many 
another married woman. 
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On the Monday morning Phineas called at Mauregy’s Hotel at ten 
o'clock, but in spite of Lady Laura’s assurance to the contrary, he 
found that Lord Chiltern was out. He had felt some palpitation at 
the heart as he made his inquiry, knowing well the fiery nature of the 
man he expected to see. It might be that there would be some actual 
personal conflict between him and this half-mad lord before he got 
back again into the street. What Lady Laura had said about her 
brother did not in the estimation of Phineas make this at all the less 
probable. The half-mad lord was so singular in his ways that it might 
well be that he should speak handsomely of a rival behind his back 
and yet take him by the throat as soon as they were together, face to 
face. And yet, as Phineas thought, it was necessary that he should 
see the half-mad lord. He had written a letter to which he had received 
no reply, and he considered it to be incumbent on him to ask whether 
it had been received and whether any answer to it was intended to be 
given. He went therefore to Lord Chiltern at once,—as I have said, 
with some feeling at his heart that there might be violence, at any rate 
of words, before he should find himself again in the street. But Lord 
Chiltern was not there. All that the porter knew was that Lord Chil- 
tern intended to leave the house on the following morning. Then 
Phineas wrote a note and left it with the porter. 


“ DEAR CHILTERN, 

“T particularly want to see you with reference to a letter I wrote 
to you last summer. I must be in the House to-day from four till the 
debate is over. I will be at the Reform Club from two till half-past 
three, and will come if you will send for me, or I will meet you any- 
where at any hour to-morrow morning. 

“Yours, always, P. F.” 


No message came to him at the Reform Club, and he was in his seat 
in the House by four o’clock. During the debate a note was brought 
to him which ran as follows : — 


“T have got your letter this moment. Of course we must meet. I 
hunt on Tuesday, and go down by the early train ; but I will come to 
town on Wednesday. We shall require to be private, and I will there- 
fore be at your rooms at one o’clock on that day.— C.” 


Phineas at once perceived that the note was a hostile note, written in 
an angry spirit,— written to one whom the writer did not at the moment 
acknowledge to be his friend. This was certainly the case, whatever 
Lord Chiltern may have said to his sister as to his friendship for Phin- 
eas. Phineas crushed the note into his pocket, and of course deter- 
mined that he would be in his rooms at the hour named. 

The debate was opened ,by a speech from Mr. Mildmay, in which 
that gentleman at great length and with much perspicuity explained his 
notion of that measure of Parliamentary Reform which he thought to 
be necessary. He was listened to with the greatest attention to the 
close,— and perhaps, at the end of his speech, with more attention than 
usual, as there had gone abroad a rumour that the Prime Minister in 
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tended to declare that this would be the last effort of his life in that 
course. But, if he ever intended to utter such a pledge, his heart mis- 
gave him when the time came for uttering it. He merely said that as 
the management of the bill in committee would be an affair of much 
labour, and probably spread over many nights, he would be assisted in 
his work by his colleagues, and especially by his right honourable 
friend the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It was then under- 
stood that Mr. Gresham would take the lead should the bill go into 
committee ;— but it was understood also that no resignation of leader- 
ship had been made by Mr. Mildmay. 

The measure now proposed to the House was very much the same 
as that which had been brought forward in the last session. The exist- 
ing theory of British representation was not to be changed, but the act- 
ual practice was to be brought nearer to the ideal theory. The ideas 
of manhood suffrage, and of electoral districts, were to be as for ever 
removed from the Bulwarks of the British Constitution. There were 
to be counties with agricultural constituencies, purposely arranged to be 
purely agricultural, whenever the nature of the counties would admit of 
its being so. No artificer at Reform, let him be Conservative or Lib- 
eral, can make Middlesex or Lancashire agricultural ; but Wiltshire 
and Suffolk were to be preserved inviolable to the plotigh,— and the 
apples of Devonshire were still to have their sway." Every town in the 
three kingdoms with a certain population was to have two members. 
But here there was much room for cavil,—as all men knew would be 
the case. Who shall say what is a town, or where shall be its limits? 
Bits of counties might be borrowed, so as to lessen the Conservatism 
of the country without endangering the Liberalism of the borough. 
And then there were the boroughs with one member,— and then the 
groups of little boroughs. In the discussion of any such arrangement 
how easy is the picking of holes, how impossible the fabrication of a 
garment that shall be impervious to such picking! Then again there 
was that great question of the ballot. On that there was to be no mis- 
take. Mr. Mildmay again pledged himself to disappear from the 
Treasury bench should any motion, clause, or resolution be carried by 
that House in favour of the ballot. He spoke for three hours, and 
then left the carcass of his bill to be fought for by the opposing armies. 

No reader of these pages will desire that the speeches in the debate 
should be even indicated. It soon became known that the Conserva- 
tives would not divide the House against the second reading of the bill. 
They declared, however, very plainly their intention of so altering the 
clauses of the bill in committee,— or at least of attempting so to do,— 
as to make the bill their bill, rather than the bill of their opponents. 
To this Mr. Palliser replied that as long as nothing vital was touched the 
Government would only be too happy to oblige their friends opposite. If 
anything vital were touched, the Government could only fall back upon 
their friends on that side. And in this way men were very civil to each 
other. But Mr. Turnbull, who opened the debate on the Tuesday, 
thundered out an assurance to gods and men that he would divide the 
House on the second reading of the bill itself. He did not doubt but 
that there were many good men and true to go with him into the lobby, 
but into the lobby he would go if he had no more than a single friend 
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to support him. And he warned the Sovereign, and he warned the 
House, and he warned the people of England, that the measure of Re- 
form now proposed by a so-called liberal Minister was a measure pre- 
pared in concert with the ancient enemies of the people. He was very 
loud, very angry, and quite successful in hallooing down sundry attempts 
which were made to interrupt him. “I find,” he said, “that there are 
many members here who do not know me yet,— young members, pro- 
bably, who are green from the waste lands and road-sides of private 
life. They will know me soon, and then, may be, there will be less of 
this foolish noise, less of this elongation of unnecessary necks. Our 
Rome must be aroused to a sense of its danger by other voices than 
these.” He was called to order, but it was ruled that he had not been 
out of order,— and he was very triumphant. Mr. Monk answered him, 
and it was declared afterwards that Mr. Monk’s speech was one of the 
finest pieces of oratory that had ever been uttered in that House. He 
made one remark personal to Mr. Turnbull. “I quite agreed with the 
right honourable gentleman in the chair,” he said, “when he declared 
that the honourable member was not out of order just now. We all of 
us agree with him always on such points. The rules of our House have 
been laid down with the utmost latitude, so that the course of our de- 
bates may not be frivolously or too easily interrupted. But a member 
may be so in order as to incur the displeasure of the House, and to 
merit the reproaches of his countrymen.” This little duel gave great 
life to the debate ; but it was said that those two great Reformers, Mr. 
Turnbull and Mr. Monk, could never again meet as friends. 

In the course of the debate on Tuesday Phineas got upon his legs. 
The reader, I trust, will remember that hitherto he had failed altogether 
as a speaker. On one occasion he had lacked even the spirit to use and 
deliver an oration which he had prepared. On a second occasion he 
had broken down,— woefully, and past all redemption, as said those 
who were not his friends,— unfortunately, but not past redemption, as 
said those who were his true friends. After that once again he had 
risen and said a few plain words which had called for no remark, and 
had been spoken as though he were in the habit of addressing the 
House daily. It may be doubted whether there were half-a-dozen men 
now present, who recognised the fact that this man, who was so well 
known to so many of them, was now about to make another attempt at 
a first speech. Phineas himself diligently attempted to forget that such 
was the case. He had prepared for himself a few headings of what he 
intended to say, and on one or two points had arranged his words. 
His hope was that even though he should forget the words, he might 
still be able to cling to the thread of his discourse. When he found 
himself again upon his legs amidst those crowded seats, for a few mo- 
ments there came upon him that old sensation of awe. Again things 
grew dim before his eyes, and again he hardly knew at which end of 
that long chamber the Speaker was sitting. But there arose within him 
a sudden courage, as soon as the sound of his own voice in that room 
had made itself intimate to his ear; and after the few first sentences, 
all fear, all awe, was gone from him. When he read his speech in the 
report afterwards, he found that he had strayed very wide of his intend- 
ed course, but he had strayed without tumbling into ditches, or falling 
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into sunken pits. He had spoken much from Mr. Monk’s letter, but 
had had the grace to acknowledge whence had come his inspiration. 
He hardly knew, however, whether he had failed again or not, till Bar- 
rington Erle came up to him as they were leaving the House, with his 
old easy pressing manner. “So you have got into form at last,” he 
said. “I always thought that it would come. I never for a moment 
believed but that it would come sooner or later.” Phineas Finn 
answered not a word ; but he went home and lay awake all night tri- 
umphant. The verdict of Barrington Erle sufficed to assure him that 
he had succeeded. 





CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
A ROUGH ENCOUNTER. 


PHINEAS, when he awoke, had two matters to occupy his mind.— his 
success of the previous night and his coming interview with Lord 
Chiltern. He stayed at home the whole morning, knowing that nothing 
could be done before the hour Lord Chiltern had named for his visit. 
He read every word of the debate, studiously postponing the perusal 
of his own speech till he should come to it in due order. And then he 
wrote to his father, commencing his letter as though his writing had no 
reference to the affairs of the previous night. But he soon found him- 
self compelled to break into some mention of it. “I send you a 
Times,” he said, “in order that you may see that I have had my finger 
in the pie. I have hitherto abstained from putting myself forward in 
the House, partly through a base fear for which I despise myself, and 
partly through a feeling of prudence that a man of my age should not 
be in a hurry to gather laurels. This is literally true. There has been 
the fear, and there has been the prudence. My wonder is, that I have 
not incurred more contempt from others because I have been a cow- 
ard. People have been so kind to me that I must suppose them to 
have judged me more leniently than I have judged myself.” Then, as 
he was putting up the paper, he looked again at his own speech, and 
of course read every word of it once more. As he did so it occurred 
to him that the reporters had been more than courteous to him. The 
man who had followed him had been, he thought, at any rate as long- 
winded as himself ; but to this orator less than half a column had been 
granted. To him had been granted ten lines in big type, and after 
that a whole column and a half. Let Lord Chiltern come and do his 
worst ! 

When it wanted but twenty minutes to one, and he was beginning to 
think in what way he had better answer the half-mad lord, should the 
lord in his wrath be very mad, there came to him a note by the hand of 
some messenger. He knew at once that it was from Lady Laura, and 
opened it in hot haste. It was as follows: 


“Dear Mr. FINN, 


“We were all talking about your speech. My father was in the 
gallery and heard it,—and said that he had to thank me for sending 
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you to Loughton. That made me veryhappy. Mr. Kennedy declares 
that you were eloquent, but too short. That coming from him is praise 
indeed. I have seen Barrington, who takes pride to himself that you 
are his political child. Violet says that it is the only speech she ever 
read. I was there, and was delighted. I was sure that it was in you 
to do it. 

“Yours, L. K. 


“T suppose we shall see you after the House is up, but I write this 
as I shall barely have an opportunity of speaking to you then. I shall 
be in Portman Square, not at home, from six till seven.” 


The moment in which Phineas refolded this note and put it into 
his breast coat-pocket was, I think the happiest of his life. Then, 
before he had withdrawn his hand from his breast, he remembered that 
what was now about to take place between him and Lord Chiltern 
would probably be the means of separating him altogether from Lady 
Laura and her family. Nay, might it not render it necessary that he 
should abandon the seat in Parliament which had been conferred upon 
him by the personal kindness of Lord Brentford? Let that be as it 
might. One thing was clear to him. He would not abandon Violet 
Effingham till he should be desired to do so in the plainest language 
by Violet Effingham herself. Looking at his watch he saw that it was 
one o’clock, and at that moment Lord Chiltern was announced. 

Phineas went forward immediately with his hand out to meet his vis- 
itor. “Chiltern,” he said, “I am very glad to see you.” But Lord 
Chiltern did not take his hand. Passing on to the table, with his hat 
still on his head, and with a dark scowl upon his brow, the young lord 
stood for a few moments perfectly silent. Then he chucked a letter 
across the table to the spot at which Phineas was standing. Phineas, 
taking up the letter, perceived that it was that which he, in his great 
attempt to be honest, had written from the inn at Loughton. “ It is 
my own letter to you,” he said. 

“Yes ; it is your letter tome. I received it oddly enough together 
with your own note at Mauregy’s,— on Monday morning. It has been 
round the world, I suppose, and reached me only then. - You must 
withdraw it.” 

_ “Withdraw it?” 

“Yes, sir, withdraw it. As far as I can learn, without asking any 
question which would have committed myself or the young lady, you 
have not acted upon it. You have not yet done what you there threaten 
to do. In that you have been very wise, and there can be no difficulty 
in your withdrawing the letter.” 

“T certainly shall not withdraw it, Lord Chiltern.” 

“ Do you remember — what — I once — told you,— about myself and 
Miss Effingham?” This question he asked very slowly, pausing be- 
tween the words, and looking full into the face of his rival, towards 
whom he had gradually come nearer. And his countenance, as he did 
so, was by no means pleasant. The redness of his complexion had 
become more ruddy than usual ; he still wore his hat as though with 
studied insolence ; his right hand was clenched ; and there was that 
look of angry purpose in his eye which no man likes to see in the eye 
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of an antagonist. Phineas was afraid of no violence, personal to him- 
self ; but he was afraid of,— of what I may, perhaps, best call “a row.” 
To be tumbling over the chairs and tables with his late friend and pres- 
ent enemy in Mrs. Bunce’s room would be most unpleasant tohim. If 
there were to be blows he, too, must strike ;— and he was very averse 
to strike Lady Laura’s brother, Lord Brentford’s son, Violet Effingham’s 
friend. If need be, however, he would strike. 

“T suppose I remember what you mean,” said Phineas. “I think 
you declared that,you would quarrel with any man who might presume 
to address Miss Effingham. Is it that to which you allude?” 

“Tt is that,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“T remember what you said very well. If nothing else was to deter 
me from asking Miss Effingham to be my wife, you will hardly think 
that that ought to have any weight. The threat had no weight.” 

“It was not spoken as a threat, sir, and that you know as well as I 
do. It was said from a friend to a friend,—as I thought then. But it 
is not the less true. I wonder what you can think of faith and truth 
and honesty of purpose when you took advantage of my absence,— you, 
whom I had told a thousand times that I loved her better than my own 
soul! You stand before the world as a rising man, and I stand before 
the world as a man — damned. You have been chosen by my father to 
sit for our family borough, while I am an outcast from his house. You 
have Cabinet Ministers for your friends, while I have hardly a decent 
associate left to me in the world. But I can say of myself that I have 
never done anything unworthy of a gentleman, while this thing that you 
are doing is unworthy of the lowest man.” 

“T have done nothing unworthy,” said Phineas. “I wrote to you 
instantly when I had resolved,— though it was painful to me to have 
to tell such a secret to any one.” 

“You wrote! Yes; whenI was miles distant ; weeks, months away. 
But I did not come here to ballyrag like an old woman. I got your 
letter only on Monday, and know nothing of what has occurred. Is 
Miss Effingham to be — your wife?” Lord Chiltern had now come 
quite close to Phineas, and Phineas felt that that clenched fist might 
be in his face in half a moment. Miss Effingham of course was not 
engaged to him, but it seemed to him that if he were now so to declare, 
such declaration would appear to have been drawn from him by fear. 
“Task you,” said Lord Chiltern, “in what position you now stand to- 
wards Miss Effingham. If you are not a coward you will tell me.” 

“ Whether I tell you or not, you know that I am not a coward,” said 
Phineas. 

“ shall have to try,” said Lord Chiltern. “ But if you please I will 
ask you for an answer to my question.” 

Phineas paused for a moment, thinking what honesty of purpose and 
a high spirit would, when combined together, demand of him, and to- 
gether with these requirements he felt that he was bound to join some 
feeling of duty toward Miss Effingham. Lord Chiltern was standing 
there, fiery red, with his hand still clenched, and his hat still on, waiting 
for his answer. “Let me have your question again,” said Phineas, 
“and I will answer it if I find that I can do so without loss of self- 
respect.” 
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“Task you in what position you stand towards Miss Effingham. 
Mind, I do not doubt at all, but I choose to have a reply from your- 
self.” 

“You will remember, of course, that I can only answer to the best 
of my belief.” 

“ Answer to the best of your belief.” 

“T think she regards me as an intimate friend.” 

“Had you said as an indifferent acquaintance, you would, I think, 
have been nearer the mark. But we will let that be. I presume 
may understand that you have given up any idea of changing that 
position ?”’ 

“You may understand nothing of the kind, Lord Chiltern.” 

“Why ;— what hope have you?” 

“That is another thing. I shall not speak of that ;—at any rate 
not to you.” 

“Then, sir,—” and now Lord Chiltern advanced another step and 
raised his hand as though he were about to put it with some form of 
violence on the person of his rival. 

“Stop, Chiltern,” said Phineas, stepping back, so that there was some 
article of furniture between him and his adversary. “T do not choose 
that there should be a riot here.” 

“What do you calla riot, sir? I believe that after all you area 
poltroon. What I require of you is that you shall meet me. Will you 
do that?” 

“You mean,— to fight?” 

“Yes,— to fight ; to fight ; to fight. For what other purpose do you. 
suppose that I can wish to meet you?” Phineas felt at the moment 
that the fighting of a duel would be destructive to all his political hopes. 
Few Englishmen fight duels in these days. They who do so are always 
reckoned to be fools. And a duel between him and Lord Brentford’s 
son must, as he thought, separate him from Violet, from Lady Laura, 
from Lord Brentford, and from his borough. But yet how could he 
refuse? “What have you to think of, sir, when such an offer as that 
is made to you?” said the fiery-red lord. 

“T have to think whether I have courage enough to refuse to make” 
myself an ass.’ 

“You say that you do not wish to have a riot. That is your way to 
escape what you call —a riot.” 

“You want to bully me, Chiltern,” 

“No, sir; — I simply want this, that you should leave me where you 
found me, and not interfere with that which you have long known I 
claim as my own.’ 

“ But it is not your own.” 

“Then you can only fight me.” 

“You had better send some friend to me, and I will name some one, 
whom he shall meet.” 

“Of course I will do that if I have your promise to meet me. We 
can be in Belgium in an hour or two, and back again in a few more 
hours ;— that is, any one of us who may chance to be alive.” 

“T will select a friend, and I will tell him everything, and will then 
do as he bids me.” 
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“Yes ; — some old steady-going buffer. Mr. Kennedy, perhaps.” 

“Tt will certainly not be Mr. Kennedy. I shall probably ask Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon to manage for me in such an affair.” 

“Perhaps you will see him at once then, so that Colepepper may ar- 
range with him this afternoon. And let me assure you, Mr. Finn, that 
there will be a meeting between us after some fashion, let the ideas of 
your friend Mr. Fitzgibbon be what they may.” Then Lord Chiltern 
purposed to go, but turned again as he was going. “And remember 
this,” he said, “my complaint is that you have been false to me,— 
damnably false ; not that you have fallen in love with this young lady 
or with that.” Then the fiery-red lord opened the door for himself and 
took his departure. 

Phineas, as soon as he was alone, walked down to the House, at 
which there was an early sitting. As he went there was one great ques- 
tion which he had to settle with himself;— Was there any justice in 
the charge made against him that he had been false to his friend? 
When he had thought over the matter at Saulsby, after rushing down 
there that he might throw himself at Violet’s feet, he had assured him- 
self that such a letter as that which he resolved to write to Lord Chil- 
tern, would be even chivalrous in its absolute honesty. He would tell 
his purpose to Lord Chiltern the moment that his purpose was formed ;— 
and would afterwards speak of Lord Chiltern behind his back as one 
dear friend should speak of another. Had Miss Effingham shown the 
slightest intention of accepting Lord Chiltern’s offer, he would have 
acknowledged to himself that the circumstances of his position made 
it impossible that he should, with honour, become his friend’s rival. 
But was he to be debarred for ever from getting that which he wanted 
because Lord Chiltern wanted it also,— knowing, as he did so well, 
that Lord Chiltern could not get the thing which he wanted? All this 
had been quite sufficient for him at Saulsby. But now the charge 
against him that he had been false to his friend rang in his ears and 
made him unhappy. It certainly was true that Lord Chiltern had not 
given up his hopes, and that he had spoken probably more openly to 
Phineas respecting them than he had done to any other human being. 
If it was true that he had been false, then he must comply with any 
requisition which Lord Chiltern might make,—short of voluntarily 
giving up the lady. He must fight if he were asked to do so, even 
though fighting were his ruin. 

When again in the House yesterday’s scene came back upon him, 
and more than one man came to him to congratulate him. Mr. Monk 
took his hand and spoke a word to him. The old Premier nodded to 
him. Mr. Gresham greeted him ; and Plantagenet Palliser openly 
told him that he had made a good speech. How sweet would all this 
have been had there not been ever at his heart the remembrance of 
his terrible difficulty,— the consciousness that he was about to be forced 
into an absurdity which would put an end to all this sweetness. Why 
was the world in England so severe against duelling? After all, as he 
regarded the matter now, a duel might be the best way, nay, the only 
way out of a difficulty. If he might only be allowed to go out with 
Lord Chiltern the whole thing might be arranged. If he were not shot 
he might carry on his suit with Miss Effingham unfettered by any im- 
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pediment on that side. And if he were shot, what matter was that to 
any one but himself? Why should the world be so thin-skinned,—so 
foolishly chary of human life? 

Laurence Fitzgibbon did not come to the House, and Phineas looked 
for him at both the clubs which he frequented,— leaving a note at each 
as he did not find him. He also left a note for him at his lodgings in 
Duke Street. “I must see you this evening. I shall dine at the Re- 
form Club,— pray come there.” After that, Phineas went up to Port- 
man Square, in accordance with the instructions received from Lady 
Laura. 

There he saw Violet Effingham, meeting her for the first time since he 
had parted from her on the great steps at Saulsby. Of course he spoke 
to her, and of course she was gracious to him. But her graciousness 
was only a smile and his speech was only a word. There were many 
in the room, but not enough to make privacy possible,— as it becomes 
possible at a crowded evening meeting. Lord Brentford was there, 
and the Bonteens, and Barrington Erle, and Lady Glencora Palliser, and 
Lord Cantrip with his young wife. It was manifestly a meeting of 
Liberals, semi-social and semi-political ;— so arranged that ladies might 
feel that some interest in politics was allowed to them, and perhaps 
some influence also. Afterwards Mr. Palliser himself came in. 
Phineas, however, was most struck by finding that Laurence Fitzgibbon 
was there, and that Mr. Kennedy was not. Inregard to Mr. Kennedy, 
he was quite sure that had such a meeting taken place before Lady 
Laura’s marriage, Mr. Kennedy would have been present. “I must 
speak to you as we go away,” said Phineas, whispering a word into 
Fitzgibbon’s ear. “I have been leaving notes for you all about the 
town.” “ Not a duel, I hope,” said Fitzgibbon. 

How pleasant it was,— that meeting ; or would have been had there 
not been that nightmare on his breast! They all talked as though 
there were perfect accord between them and perfect confidence. There 
were there great men,— Cabinet Ministers, and beautiful women,—the 
wives and daughters of some of England’s highest nobles. And Phineas 
Finn, throwing back, now and again, a thought to Killaloe, found him- 
self among them as one of themselves. How could any Mr. Low say 
that he was wrong? 

On a sofa near to him, so that he could almost touch her foot with 
his, was sitting Violet Effingham, and as he leaned over from his chair 
discussing some point in Mr. Mildmay’s bill with that most inveterate 
politician, Lady Glencora, Violet looked into his face and smiled. Oh 
heavens! If Lord Chiltern and he might only toss up as to which of 
them should go to Patagonia and remain there for the next ten years, 
and which should have Violet Effingham for a wife in London! 

“Come along, Phineas, if you mean to come,” said Laurence Fitz- 
gibbon. Phineas was of course bound to go, though Lady Glencora 
was still talking Radicalism, and Violet Effingham was still smiling 
ineffably. 


(To be continued.) 

















Good Words. 
THE WHITE UMBRELLA. 





WirtH bright weather and long days, to most of us come thoughts of 
the country. However town-bred or cockneyfied we may be, scarcely 
any of us can entirely escape from certain hankerings after an occa- 
sional glimpse of something fresher in its green than can be found in 
our London parks and square gardens. 

The love of all open-air amusements and occupations is so innate in 
every Englishman that, no matter however city-born and city-steeped 
he may be, it z7// show itself in some form or another. As a rule, we 
are more accustomed to an in-door life than many other nations, but 
this, perhaps, only adds to our anxiety to escape from the house and 
the streets as soon as summer fairly makes her appearance. The 
London cries of “ Roots for your gardens,” “ Beaupots two-a-penny,” 
“ Asparagus,” “Green peas,” “Strawberries,” and “Ornaments for 
your firestoves,” aggravate these desires, and aid in suggesting rural 
longings. No class seems to be exempt from this sort of temptation. 
The roughs and coster-mongering hobbedehoy vagabonds, who go 
whooping through the streets by daybreak on the summer Sunday 
mornings, are bent on raids upon the hedgerows, coppices, and fields 
in the green lanes of Willesden, or the commons of Clapham and 
Wimbledon. However low and brutal their tastes and pursuits, still 
green trees and fields are the temptations which imperceptibly lure them 
from their “smoky cribs.” 

Even the troops of little ragamuffins which swarm up from our innu- 
merable slums to the Regent’s Park, Primrose Hill, Hampstead, or 
Highgate, armed with impromptu fishing rods, with bent pins for hooks, 
and doctors’ bottles, in which to deposit the results of their sport 
amongst the sticklebacks, efts, and tadpoles in the suburban ponds, 
are only urged on by the same feeling which fills the punts at ‘T'wick- 
enham or Hampton Court with patient disciples of Izaak Walton, and 
sets the more ambitious fly-fisher whipping the salmon rivers of Scot- 
land and Norway. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that if none of us are altogether 
insensible to the attractions of the country, at any rate in summer, there 
is one set of individuals, one brotherhood, in whose hearts they reign 
supreme, to whom lengthening days and budding verdure mean the 
most intense enjoyment, to whom the thought of the open air brings 
with it at once the pleasantest memories, and the most substantial ad- 
vantages — memories which seldom or never fade entirely, since the 
are kept alive by the renewal of the occupation which gave them birth, 
and advantages which are attained by a pursuit incomparable in the 
gratification and pleasure it affords. 

The brotherhood of the brush, your landscape painters, in a word 
your sketchers from nature—these are the fellows who really know 
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how to enjoy the country, and life generally, for the matter of that; 
these are the people who should be, and are, as a rule, the happiest of 
mortals. If cultivated taste, refined ideas, a deep reverence for the 
works of the Creator, mingled with a health-giving, out-door life, be 
worth anything, then surely the lot of your artist, amateur or profes- 
sional, is to be greatly envied. 

In fine weather, seated in the midst of lovely scenery under his 
white umbrella, does he not in himself suggest a picture of human 
contentment scarcely to be surpassed? The very pursuit bespeaks a 
moderation, a temperance, as it were, of all desires, save those which 
must refine and elevate. Patiently persevering in his attempt to per- 
petuate that which he deeply reverences, striving diligently to represent 
worthily something which has touched his inmost feelings, he cannot 
fail fully to exemplify the Latin proverb, which says that “to labour is 
to pray.” ‘The instinct which prompts him to endeavour to effect a 
transcript of the scene or object before him is, in itself, a sense which 
those who have no feeling for art can have little idea of. 

Without being metaphysical, everybody knows that the mainspring of 
this desire, this insatiable longing, is undoubtedly a craving for sympathy 
(without which no thorough artist can exist), a wish to induce others, 
by some means, to admire that which is loved so intensely. Let but 
his efforts be attended by ever so slight a success, and an amount of 
satisfaction is produced, which can be got out of no other occupation. 
Struggles, disappointments, discomforts, and heart-burnings, necessarily 
attend sketching from nature, as well as every other pursuit ; but they 
can never affect the true lover of the picturesque and beautiful. One 
momentary feeling of triumph, one successful transcript of the scene 
that has bewitched the landscape painter, and a whole army of failures 
are swept clean from his thoughts, or only remembered as so many 
stepping-stones, by which he had reached his pinnacle of delight. 

Great skill is attained only over some such ground. Whatever the 
natural genius may be, it only affects the pace at which the mile-stones fly 
by, the road remains the same. 

Undoubtedly, the followers of merely prosaic and mechanical callings 
may have a certain gratification in the fortunate issues of their labours 
and plans ; but that has nothing in common with the full, calm, and 
peculiar pleasure felt by the true artist on the production of a success- 
ful work. 

How, for instance, could one possibly compare the delight which the 
author of “ Vanity Fair” must have experienced in the world-wide ce- 
lebrity of his book, with the satisfaction of a financier on the successful 
issue of some fortunate investment? or the subtle and intense gratifi- 
cation felt by the painter of “The Huguenot,” on the completion of 
such an “epic,” with the chuckling self-gratulation indulged in by a 
merchant after a lucky speculation in cotton or indigo? And further, it is 
not only in the mere result of the labour out of which the artist — be he 
author, actor, painter, or musician — gets, familiarly speaking, his great- 
est pull ; but the very labour itself, to use the hackneyed phrase, is “a 
labour of love.” 

Granted that no active and remunerative occupation is totally devoid 
of interest when a man is once fairly launched in it, it must always be 
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towards the end that he looks, rather than the means: the means are 
for ever irksome and dull ; there is no pleasurable element in the count- 
ing-house, ledgers are not amusing or elevating books of reference ; 
the daily journey to and from the place of business for thirty years is 
likely to become monotonous ; and the generally humdrum “horse at 
the mili” kind of life is terribly apt to have a deteriorating influence 
on the human intellect. 

Now, with the artist there can be nothing of this. The atmosphere 
in which he lives is totally different ; the rooms he occupies, the author- 
ities he consults, the training he goes through, are all fraught with indi- 
vidual interest. Every touch which advances his design exercises a 
charm upon him ; every thought which directs his hand emanates from 
his highest faculties, whatever their calibre. Each difficulty he overcomes, 
tends to strengthen and ennoble ; each victory affording him the keen- 
est possible delight. 

Surely if these be indisputable facts, and it is admitted that the pro- 
fessors or followers of all art have many advantages over the rest of 
mankind, it should not be difficult to show that, as far as regards the 
actual enjoyment of a task, the sketcher from nature takes foremost 
rank ; and really in this respect has almost as many advantages over 
his artistic brethren as they have over the plodders and tillers of the 
soil. 

From the first moment when lengthening days give indications that 
winter is on the wane, the landscape painters’ carnival begins. From 
then up to the closing in of mid November, his country life is mingled 
with as little alloy as it is fair for mortals here below to expect. From 
his first speculations as to where he shall go, down to the hour when 
he is packing his last sketch, and rolling up for the season his white 
umbrella, he has a most enviable jolly time of it. 

His “lines” must always be “cast in pleasant places,” his models 
and subjects can be found nowhere else. Hence his life is nomadic. 
Often literally “a dweller in tents,” and moreover, by the way, bearing 
a further resemblance to the “ patriarchy,” in his extreme tendency to 
indulge in hirsute appendages, he passes a wandering, fancy-free sort 
of existence, very shocking, and but little understood by strait-laced 
Clapham, but having in it a charm, a roving Bohemianism of spirit, 
which has but to be properly curbed and bitted, to lead to the highest 
and noblest works. 

Now he encamps on some mountain side, in a well-selected position 
commanding the tullest range of such wild scenery as makes the dis- 
trict attractive to him. The tumbling brook, or tearing torrent, rushing 
past his feet, away down amongst the big boulders on to the heather- 
clad moor, sings to him a pleasant ditty throughout his whole day’s toil. 
Sweet healthful odours fan him in the hottest weather ; the keen brac- 
ing air nerving him to his work, whilst his sight drinks in unnumbered 
elements of beauty, as cloud and sunshine chase each other over the 
bold forms of hill and dale, throwing into prominent light or shade 
each feature of the scene, which, with its thousand details, to him is in- 
stinct with a mysterious life. Effects of storm and mist, rain and sun- 
set, pass so continuously before him during his summer halt in such lo- 
calities, every mood of nature is so familiarised to him, that by degrees 
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his whole existence becomes impregnated with her glories. His mind 
and feelings imbued with nothing so strongly as her charms, what won- 
der that he gives himself up to her worship, living for nothing but to 
render her due and worthy homage on his canvas or paper! 

At another time we shall see his white umbrella peeping up, like a 
huge mushroom, from amongst the shady dells or sylvan glades of our 
forests and woody retreats. 

Here he is striving to catch the sheeny light cast upon the tremulous 
foliage, to capture the nicest anatomy of the gnarled trunk and tapering 
branches ; to master that tongue in which the trees speak to us all in 
the sunny summer time, and to learn the melody sung by — 

“The green leaves, 


As they quiver in the cooling wind, 
And cast a chequered shadow on the ground.” 


Again, under the same friendly shelter revelling in the many coloured 
masses of wild flowers, and luxuriant “crescive”’ grasses by the hedge- 
row that skirts the hayfield, bringing into life upon the canvas the groups 
of mowers or haymakers at their work, the rumbling cart, with its frag- 
rant load, winding through the lane to the farm ; in yonder hollow, and 
later on, carrying off, by force of brush, the golden tints just settling on 
the ripening grain, and mellowing with russet fingers, the sloping lawns 
and wooded uplands of the country side, our patient painter plies his 
grateful craft. 

Once more we catch a glimpse of the white umbrella on the sea- 
shore, sheltering him from sun or wind, whilst he devotes his whole en- 
ergies to the artistic mastery of glistening seaweed-covered rocks, of 
brown-ribbed sand, of tumbling waves, and the “ murmuring surge that 
upon the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes,” or to the portrayal of the 
jutting cliff, and the snug sequestered fishing village, with its thatched 
and whitewashed cottages, gleaming in the morning light, to the draught- 
ing (as the natives call it) of the picturesque tan-sailed boats, the 
weather-worn tiny harbour, and the — 


** Waste and lumber of the shore.” 


Sometimes this impromptu tent of our wanderer is set up in what 
may seem to the layman the most unexpected places. It peers out 
from amidst the abbey ruins, it starts into existence in the halt dry beds 
of mountain streams, or crops up, spiked into the ground and lasted 
by cords to heavy stones and pegs, upon some towering crag or beetling 
cliff. 

In reedy reaches of the Thames, by the water-lilies and the pollard- 
willows — amongst the bulrushes and the spongy flats of open marsh- 
land —in the meadows, among the herds —on the outskirts of the 
village, or near the yew-tree that stands besides the ivy-covered tower 
of the rural church — in farm-yards with rustic barns — in cathedral 
cities, at the corner of bustling market-place or verge of busy wharf— 
hard by the antique bridge or dilapidated gateway — under the shadow 
of the ruined towers and vine-covered slopes of the Rhine — high up 
amongst the “ peaks, passes, and glaciers ” of the Pyrenees or Alpsp— 
down on the shores of the Italian lakes and the Venetian lagunes, or 
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amidst the tropical vegetation and rich-toned, romantic cliffs of the 
“ Cornice,” or Gulf of Spezzia — on both sides of the Mediterranean, 
from Gibraltar to Alexandria— from Cairo to the Pyramids and the 
Nile temples — indeed, at certain seasons, in every possible or im- 
possible nook or corner, in all districts at all renowned for picturesque 
or paintable attractions, the apparition of the white umbrella will some- 
times startle and astonish the wandering tourist, even as much as the 
gaping native himself. 

Strolling through our water-colour galleries — for, alas! landscape 
painting in oil now-a-days seems well nigh passed and gone—one can- 
not but remember that nearly all the out-door scenes which charm us 
and set us feeling in our pockets, or longing that we could go and do 
likewise — nearly every bit of pearly, tender grey, or bright noon-day 
sun — each morsel of elaborate detail, or broad, dashing effect, which 
tells of study in the open air — has been produced, in all probability, 
under the shelter of that friendly holland fabric, stretched on its whale- 
bone frame ; for our high-priest of art will tell you, that one of the 
most curious perversities attendant upon his career is the persistency 
with which every subject or object that he wants to paint always looks 
best from that particular position in which it is most awkward to sit. 

There shall be pleasant shade for yards and yards all around him ; 
yet on the one spot — the only spot whence he can make his sketch, 
or whence the composition is at all satisfactory — there is a blazing, 
broiling patch of sunlight, in which he could no more sit and paint 
without his white umbrella than he could fly without wings. There 
shall be protecting walls, hedges, banks, haystacks, and accidental ar- 
rangements of all kinds in every direction ; but at that identical point 
from which he can see with perfection the subject which has fascinated 
him, there is a tearing, raging wind, which he could by no possibility 
endure unless shielded by a cunning adjustment of his portable shelter. 

Under ¢hat he can work away for hours ; and, by a little dodging 
with curtains hooked on to its whalebone ribs, he may to a certain ex- 
tent defy even the interruptive powers of the rain. It is his trusty 
friend under every sky, and its canvas is almost as essential to him as 
that on which he paints. 

Many of the disagreeables with which he has to contend are subdued 
by it, but, nevertheless, there are others against which it is of no avail, 
disagreeably invoked, it would seem, by some malignant demon, bent 
on marring his labour, and which he can only subdue by patience and 
a calm disregard of them. They will come upon him in many forms 
—from the atom-like midge to the gaping “yokel,” or from the cayenne- 
pepper-like harvest bug to the impertinent tourist. He is subject to 
every kind of contretemps, and from which his white umbralla will afford 
him no immunity. 

The sun will shine directly he has begun a very grey, cloudy subject 
with but little light and shade, and will disappear at the very moment 
he wants to see how the shadows fall from those gable-roofs upon the 
road, or what forms the trees cast across the cart-ruts in the by-lane. 
He will walk miles to some spot he has been advised to see, neglecting 
lovely subjects on his way, only to find perhaps some common-place 
material which he might have got at his own door ; or it will prove all 
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that had been described, but with three or four stranger artists working 
at its most telling features. 

Rain will drive him home wet through, and the weather turn out 
glorious immediately afterwards. Wind will spring up whilst he is stu- 
dying reflections in the lake or pool, and set the willows swaying so 
that their drawing utterly disappears ; it will rattle his canvas when his 
touch should be neatest, and he is lucky if his umbrella be not carried 
bodily to the other side of the water. Dust will half blind him and 
sprinkle his colour-box and palette with an unamalgamative grit. Ina 
word, there is no end to these “ petites miséres de la vie humaine” of 
the artist out of doors, to say nothing of the occasional dangers to 
which infuriated cattle, tempests, torrents, and tides, may sometimes 
subject him. Yet what are they when weighed in the scale by the side 
of his pleasures ? 

As we have seen, his labour — for labour it is, and very serious some- 
times, quite different from a young lady’s notion of going out sketching 
for an hour or two in fine weather — is, notwithstanding, fraught with 
the utmost enjoyment, and, in addition, his recreations (if he can have 
any in a life which would seem all recreation,) are freer and purer in 
their tone than those of most men. He has a smattering of entomol- 
ogy, botany and geology ; he is generally a fisherman, often a good 
shot, and has, on occasions, been known to ride well to hounds, when 
a neighbouring squire has given him a mount for a run or two early in 
the season. 

He will frequently steal a half-holiday to join in cricket on the village 
green, where, in bowling, batting, and fielding, he is quite capable of 
holding his own. He can take an oar and manage a boat with the 
best of his friends, those sturdy fellows down at that Devonshire fishing 
village he so often affects, and where, long ago, he won their hearts and 
astonished their minds by the boldness with which he would swim out 
into the bay for his morning’s bath. 

Beyond this he is a fair musician, as you may hear, when the autumn 
evenings close in, if you pass beneath his windows, and he has, as is 
not unfrequently the case, some neighbouring brethren of the brush to 
join him in the pipes and grogs ; but he is early to bed, and up in good 
time for all the morning effects. He is apt to steer clear of what is 
generally known as society when he is on his sketching campaign, and 
avoids as much as possible dinner-bells and tail coats, although he is 
sometimes victimised by his friend the squire on account of his voice 
and genial companionship. 

Thus, at work or at play, whether under his white umbrella, or 
whether smoking his pipe in the twilight at the pier-head, or strolling 
along the roads and over the Downs, or “ pottering,” as he calls it, on 
the sea-shore, at gamekeepers’ cottages, or at farmsteads and dairies, 
we always find him the embodiment of quiet contentment and good- 
nature ; and if he now and then appears to smoke more than is good 
for him, and to lounge and idle over much, we must remember that in 
nine cases out of ten he is drinking in all the while every kind of pic- 
turesque experience, of which he will avail himself sooner or later, and 
that few beauties of form and colour, or light and shade, escape his 
keen eye and skilful hand, as a peep into his pocket sketch-book will 
amply testify. 
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Winter naturally finds him once more in town, laden with the spoils 
of his summer foray, when preparations for exhibitions and arrange- 
ments with certain necessary individuals known as buyers, sufficiently 
occupy his time, until the round of seasons bring him to his starting- 
point once more, with that renewed eagerness and anticipation which 
the dark months, spent in the metropolis, have only stimulated and 
increased. 

If there should be any individual happier than he, we should be glad 
to know him ; and if there be a more perfectly enjoyable country life 
than his, we should be glad to lead it. 

‘ W. W. FENN. 








THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 





CHAPTER XxX. 
FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 


Ir was a small junction station on one of the numerous lines of rail- 
way that diverge from London Bridge, and a dozen or so of passengers 
were walking up and down the narrow platform, in the early dark of a 
winter afternoon,: waiting, patiently or impatiently, as their natures 
allowed, for the never-punctual train. They consisted chiefly of homely 
people — Kentish farmers, labourers going home, and London youths 
starting for their Saturday-to-Monday holiday. The only first-class 
passengers — in outward appearance at least — were a lady and a little 
girl, who sat in the small waiting-room, absorbing the whole of the wel- 
come fire. She was a tall and remarkably handsome woman — hand- 
some still, though she must have been quite five-and-forty. So fair was 
her skin, so regular her features, that, but for an expression of rooted 
discontent which never left her, she would have been almost as comely 
as a young lady in her teens. 

The child — her own — for she addressed her as “mamma,” was not 
like herself at all ; being a short, round-faced, button-nosed little maid 
of about twelve year’s old ; far from pretty, but with a sweet, sensible 
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look, which we sometimes see in little girls, and prognosticate tenderly 
what sort of women they will grow up to be — what comforts at home, 
and helps abroad — what unspeakable blessings to all about them as 
daughters, sisters, and Well! men are sometimes so blind that 
these good angels of maiden-hood never turn into wives or mothers. 
But they are not left forlorn ; Providence always finds them work enough 
— ay, and love enough too, to the end. 

This little plain child hovered about her. handsome mother with a 
tender protectingness rather amusing, if it had not been so touching, to 
see ; feeling if her feet were warm, collecting her parcels for her — they 
had evidently been shopping — and then beginning a careful search for 
a missing railway-ticket, about which the lady worried herself consider- 
ably. 

“We shall have to pay it over again, Gertrude, I suppose,” said she 
appealingly to her little daughter, as if she were already accustomed to 
lean upon her. “ Your papa will be cross, and call me stupid as usual. 
However, we'll not mind. Don’t look for the ticket any more. Papa 
can pay when he meets us at the station.” 

She spoke languidly — she seemed rather a languid lady — and shak- 
ing out her voluminous silk dress, and gathering up her ermine muff 
and boa, rose and stood at the waiting-room door. Her little daugh- 
ter, who had no encumbrances except a pet dog,—a small Skye-terrier, 
which she carried fondly in her arms, and vainly tried to keep from 
barking at everybody and everything,— stood silently beside her, notic- 
ing all that was passing, with a pair of bright, acute, and yet most in- 
nocent childish eyes. 

“Mamma,” at last she said, “do you see those three soldiers with 
their knapsacks? I am so sorry for them, they look so shivering and 
wretched this cold day. They seem as if they were just come home 
from India or somewhere. For how shabby their uniforms are, and 
how brown their faces, nearly as brown as the Caffres that used 
to a 

“ Oh, stop, child, don’t talk about Caffres ; don’t put me in mind of our 
dreadful life at the Cape. Now we are safe in England, do let us for- 
get it all.” 

“Very well, mamma ; only please, would you look at those soldiers? 
I am sure they have been in a great many battles, and gone through a 
deal of hardship. That one, the shortest of them, with his face half 
covered in a long, grey beard, has the very saddest eyes I ever saw.” 

The mother directed a careless glance to where her compassionate 
little girl indicated. 

“Yes, he does look ill, poor fellow. Perhaps he has had fever, or 
cholera, or something ;— don’t go near him. It is so cold standing 
here, I think I will return to the fire, while you wait and watch for the 
train. It cannot be very long now.” 

She took out a watch, all studded with brilliants, but it had stopped ; 
and with a discontented exclamation about her watches being “always 
wrong,” she settled herself in her old position, her feet on the fender, 
staring vacantly into the blazing coals. 

Hers was a face so remarkably handsome that it could not pass un- 
noticed, and noticing, you would not only admire, but pity it ; in per- 
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haps a deeper degree than the little girl pitied the three broken-down 
soldiers. For therein, any experienced eye could read too plainly the 
tale of a disappointed life ; ay, in spite of all the fine clothes and evi- 
dent associations of wealthy ease, the lady’s look, fretful, weary, inane, 
reminded one of the sigh of the young beauty exhibiting to fer late 
bridesmaid her marriage jewels.—“ Ah, my dear, I thought I should 
have been perfectly happy when I had a diamond necklace. And 
yet ” 

That mysterious “and yet,” the one hidden hitch in the wheels of 
existence: most of us know what it is, but some contrive to get over it, 
and make the wheels run on smoothly enough to the end. This woman 
apparently had not done so. There was no badness in her face: none 
of the sharp maliciousness visible in too many faded beauties, but her 
mouth, that feature which time and developed character alter most, in- 
dicated incurable weakness, unconquerable discontent. 

She sat, paying little heed to anything that passed, warming her feet 
over the fire, and leaving everything to her young daughter, until an 
unpleasant episode roused her from her lazy ease. 

The dog, accustomed to genteel and well-dressed company, took of- 
fence at a little innocent admiration which had been shown him by one 
of the shabby soldiers, the youngest and strongest-looking ; and showed 
it indiscriminately, as his betters often do, by barking furiously at 
another of them, the grey-bearded man, who came shivering to catch a 
distant glimpse of the waiting-room fire; at which presumption Bran 
began to growl furiously, and at last, springing out of Gertrude’s arms, 
flew at him, bit his heels, tore his already ragged trousers, and even set 
his teeth in the flesh. The soldier, uttering an execration, shook him 
off, and then giving the creature an angry kick, sent him howling across 
the platform on to the rails, where a train was just gliding up. 

“Oh my doggie, my doggie, he’ll be killed!” screamed Gertrude in 
despair, and instinctively darted after Bran. Nobody saw her, or else 
nobody had the sense to stop her. In half a minute the train would 
have been upon her, and the bright kindly little life quenched for ever, 
had not the grey-bearded soldier, with a spring as light as that of a 
hunting leopard, leaped on to the rails, caught her, and leaped back 
again ; the train advancing slowly, but so close, that it almost touched 
the little girl’s frock as it passed. Of course everybody thought the 
dog was killed, until the poor brute came yelping out from under the 
carriages, terribly frightened, but quite unharmed. 

“Oh my doggie, my doggie!” cried Gertrude again, in an ecstasy of 
joy, snatching him up in her arms, and neither thinking of her own dan- 
ger, nor how she had been rescued. Nor, in the confusion, did any- 
body else notice it; so the soldier got no thanks, which did not seem 
greatly to astonish him. He retired, sullen and angry, rubbing his hurt 
leg, while a sympathetic crowd — porters, passengers, station-master 
and all—gathered round the lady and child, who seemed perfectly 
well-known at the junction, and far too respectable for anybody to sug- 
gest—as, had Gertrude been a poor woman’s child, would assuredly 
have been done —that she should be taken up and brought before a 
magistrate for attempting to cross the line. 

They passed on, respectfully escorted by porters and guard, to their 
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first-class carriage, the lady’s long dress sweeping across the very feet 
of the poor soldier, who still hung aloof, rubbing his leg and growling 
to himself. Now, however, he just looked up, and caught her profile 
as she went by. 

A violent start, a sudden step forward, and then the poor fellow re- 
covered himself and his manners. 

“Who is that lady?” asked he of a porter. 

“Her there? Oh, she’s Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall. 
Her husband’s the richest old cove in all these parts ; and that little 
’un is their only child. Whew! if miss had been killed, there'd have 
been a precious row.” 

“Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall,” repeated the soldier, as if 
to fix the words on his memory, and clenching his thin yellow fingers 
tightly over his stick, for he was shivering like a person in an ague. 
“ Holywell Hall. Where is that? how far from here?” 

“Eight miles. Second station after this is the one you stop at. I’d 
go there, gov’nor, if I was you. For I seed you catch hold o’ the little 
miss, and depend upon it, if you tell him, her father ’ll come down with 
something ’andsome. If he don’t believe you— for old Van’s a bit of 
a screw over his money —call me for a witness. Eh! the fellow’s off 
already. He’s a sharp ’un, that.” 

“Stone! Hollo, Jack Stone!” shouted the other two soldiers. 
“ Stop, that’s the wrong train!” 

But wrong or right, their comrade had leaped into it, already moving 
as it was, and leaving all his baggage — not much to leave — behind 
him, was carried off rapidly and irrecoverably in the opposite direction 
from London, whither the rest were apparently bound. 

They made a few grumbling remarks to the station-master, telling 
him the name of their companion — John Stone, late of regiment, 
discharged invalided ; and leaving his box to be claimed if he called 
for it, went on their way. 

Meanwhile, Stone had jumped into the carriage —a third class—next 
to the one occupied by the lady and child. They were alone, in all the 
dignity of wealth, but he had plenty of company, cheery, conversation- 
al: and especially well-disposed, as the humble British public almost 
always is, towards a red coat, and one that has apparently seen foreign 
service. Besides, it was just after the Indian mutiny, and the British 
heart was at once fierce and tender, and burning with curiosity. But 
frank and talkative as third-class passengers generally are, there was 
something in this soldier which made them hesitate to speak to him, 
and look at him curiously several times before interrupting the brown 
study into which he fell, as he curled himself up in his corner. The 
last bright western glow showed his sallow and sickly face, sickly 
enough to touch any heart, at least any woman’s, with keen compassion ; 
and at last, one old woman, with a decent body with a market basket 
in her hand, did venture to address him. 

“ You be just home from furrin’ parts, I reckon, soldier ?” 

“Yes.” 

“From India, likely? I had a son as was killed at Delhi. Maybe 
you’ve heerd of Delhi, sir?” For the good soul seemed to feel, in- 
stinctively, the minute he opened his eyes and looked at her, that she 
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was speaking not exactly to a common soldier, or at least to one who 
might have dropped to that from something higher. 

“Delhi? Yes, I have been at Delhi.” 

“Was it there you was shot?” touching his arm, which was in a 
sling. “Shot, like my poor Tom; only not killed.” 

“ No, worse luck,” growled the man, as he turned roughly away ; but 
the old woman would not be beaten. 

“ Yes, it’s bad luck either way for poor soldiers. Either they get 
killed — as my Tom was—or they come home, fit for nothing, with a 
pension as won’t half keep them, and too old to turn to anything like 
a trade, as you'll find, my man. You'll be over fifty, I take,it? Got a 
missis, or any little uns?” 

“No.” 

“Eh, that’s a blessing,” sighed the old woman. “I’ve had to look 
after poor Tom’s five. Well, they’re not bad children,” continued she, 
addressing herself to the company at large, “and they'll take care of 
me some 0’ these days, so it’s all right. Good night, for I’m stopping 
here, to tea with Tom’s wife —and there’s little Tom a-waiting for me. 
He’s very fond of his granny. Good night, soldier; maybe you're go- 
ing to see your own folk. A good journey and a happy coming home.” 

“Thank you,” said the man, with a sharp laugh, then curled himself 
into his corner so repellantly, that none of his fellow travellers had the 
courage to address him more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanderdecken and her daughter composed them- 
selves, after their great fright and agitation, in the solitude of their com- 
fortable carriage. The former made considerable use of her smelling- 
bottle, which she really needed, and. Gertrude caressed and comforted 
her doggie until stopped by her mother’s sharp voice. 

“Do let that stupid dog alone, and tell me how all this happened. 
You were within an inch of being killed, child. How could you fright- 
en me so?” 

“T could’nt help it, mamma. The soldier kicked Bran.” 

“Kicked Bran!” 

“Oh, but I don’t wonder at that,” said the child, hastily, “for Bran 
bit him, and I am sure hurt him very much. Still he was the man that 
jumped on the rails after me. I didn’t remember at the time, but I am 
sure of it now.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, child, and I would have given him some 
money ; he would be sure to expect it—those sort of people always do. 
Now he may be finding out who we are, and coming and bothering papa 
for a reward, and that will make papa so angry. Oh, Gertrude, my 
dear, how very stupid it was of you!” 

“T know it was, mamma,” replied Gertrude, half humbly, half indif- 
ferently, as one well used to complaints and scoldings. 

“ Perhaps after all we had better say nothing to papa about the mat- 
ter. You are quite safe, my child,” and the mother’s eyes had a touch 
of sincere affection in them, “and so it does not signify.” 

“Only I should have liked just to have said ‘thank you’ to the poor 
soldier, and asked if Bran had hurt him very much. Naughty, naughty 
Bran! You ought not to bite people just because they are shabby- 
looking. I wouldn’t. I’m ashamed of you.” 
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And the little loving hand, pretending to beat him, was licked by the 
loving dog, who perhaps, after all, had a moral nature not much inferior 
to his neighbours. For rags are rags — ugly and unpleasant things — 
which seldom a man sinks to unless, in some way or other, by his own 
fault. True, there may be what the French law-courts call “ extenuat- 
ing circumstances ;” but how is a dog to judge of these? Rags are 
rags, and he treats them accordingly. 

Most bipeds would have treated similarly the poor soldier, for he could 
not have been a good man —scarcely even a respectable man — since 
when, on putting his head out to ask, “ Is this Holywell station ?” he was 
answered roughly, as porters usually answer third-class passengers, he 
returned evil for evil, in language equally rough — nay worse, after the 
manner of soldiers. It contrasted ill with the delicate appearance, small 
hands, refined features, and so on—which had made the old woman 
call him “sir ;” or else it showed that in whatever rank of life he had 
been born, he had dropped from it down and down, acquiring gradually 
the habits and manners of the class to which he fell. If he had been 
born a gentleman — which was possible, remembering the many foolish 
youths who run away and “’list” to repent it all their lives afterwards 
— no one could accuse John Stone of being a gentleman now. The 
terrible law of deterioration, as certain as that of growth and amend- 
ment, had worked in him, equally as in the unhappy-looking lady in 
the next carriage, who was probably a lovely, merry girl once. For the 
soldier, whatever he might once have been, he was now neither inter- 
esting nor attractive. Even his grey hairs, if they indicated old age,— 
which is not the case always,— failed to indicate also that 


“ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


which, as Shakspeare says, ought to “accompany” it. They only af- 
fected one with a sense of pity. Wrinkles were there — not few ; wea- 
ry crows’ feet were gathering round the dark deep-set eyes ; but of the 
quiet, the dignity, the blessedness of old age, this man had none. 

The train stopped at a small station hidden between two gravelly, 
furze-crowned banks ; and a porter, passing from carriage to carriage, 
shouted the name of the place. It startled the soldier out of a sleep, 
or a dream — it might be either: he leaped hastily on to the platform, 
where half-a-dozen other passengers were also getting out— among the 
rest, Mrs. and Miss Vanderdecken. 

“There’s papa!” cried the little girl, and ran towards a figure, short 
and round, and made rounder still by a large fur great-coat. 

The old man —he looked not far from seventy — greeted and kissed 
her with evidently a fatherly heart, and then stood waiting by the open 
door of an extremely elegant carriage, which — what with its size and 
its handsomeness, its spirited pair of horses, its burly coachman and 
two footmen, much taller and grander-looking than their master — shed 
quite a lustre upon the little roadside station, and was evidently regard- 
ed with no small respect by the other passengers, who crept humbly 
out — passing behind it, or ducking under the horses’ heads — all save 
the soldier. 

But he, too, stared with the rest at this dazzle of wealth, which form- 
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ed such a contrast to his own lonely and forlorn poverty. He watched 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken get into their carriage, followed by their 
little daughter, who— sweet soul!—had sharper eyes and ‘a longer 
memory than they had ; for just before driving away, she whispered in 
her mother’s ear — 

“Mamma, I do believe there is that poor soldier.” 

“ Nonsense — impossible !” answered the lady. “ And, Gertrude, do 
learn to speak more softly, or, deaf as he is, papa will hear many things 
we don’t want him to hear. Hush now!” 

“Very well, mamma” and Gertrude relapsed into her corner ; but 
too late, for Mr. Vanderdecken, in the shrill suspicious tones of deaf 
persons, asked “ what the child was talking about?” 

“ Only about some people who amused her on the journey to-day,” 
said the mother. “She is always taking such fancies —little goose ! 
But what are we waiting for? Mr. Vanderdecken, will you bid the 
coachman drive on? You know we are going out to dinner to-night. 
I wonder, is it raining?” 

She put her head out of the carriage window, and the station lamp 
fell full on her face — which must once have been so beautiful, and had 
a certain kind of beauty still. 

The soldier, detained by the porter at the gate, leant forward to stare 
at her. No— not stare — glare is rather the word: an expression that 
might be in the eye of a hunted animal coming at last face to face with 
his enemy — its destroyer — the Nemesis which had pursued it every- 
where, as the spectral hounds pursued Actzon, even to the deeps of 
hell. 

But this is poetic phraseology, which may appear simply ridiculous 
in describing a poor, broken-down, invalided soldier gazing at a rich 
and handsome lady: so let us content ourselves with merely saying 
that — in common with the rest of the world — John Stone took a good 
look at Mrs. Vanderdecken, as he was certainly justified in doing — 
and then moved away, walking rather staggeringly, as if his feet were 
weary or numb, to the further end of the station. 

Ere long he reappeared and presented himself before the station- 
master. 

“T could easily have cheated you, and got away without paying ; but 
I’m an honest man, you see,” he laughed. “I came from ,” nam- 
ing the junction: “being in a hurry, I jumped in without a ticket. 
What’s to pay?” 

His red coat, and perhaps his grey hair and weather-beaten, sickly 
looks, stood him in good stead, for after some demur, his word was 
taken, and he was allowed to pay the few pence of fare required. 

“T assure you it’s all right,” said he, taking off his knapsack, and 
showing hidden there a purse full of sovereigns. “I’m a capitalist, you 
see — there was plenty of ‘loot’ for all of us at Delhi. Telegraph for 
my baggage which I left on the platform at . Name, John Stone, 
—th Regiment ; and you can keep my traps here till you see me again, 
which you may pretty often, for I mean to stop in these parts.” 

“Very good, sir,”—the “ sir” being due partly to the sight of the sov- 
ereigns, and partly to an impression made apparently on others besides 
the old woman, mother of defunct “Tom ”— that this man was a little 
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above an ordinary private soldier — better born— better educated. If 
better in any other way, who could tell? Alas, the higher the height, 
the deeper the fall ! 

He fastened up his* knapsack again, undid from it his grey soldier’s 
overcoat, and wrapped himself in it, with a shivering look out, for the 
brief bright sunset had closed in a drizzle of rain. With a careless 
nod to the station-master, he shouldered his property and passed out ; 
then stopped. 

“ Hollo, porter! you'll be civil now, I dare say. Which is the road 
to Holywell?” 

“ Holywell village, or Holywell Hall?” 

“Not the hall, this time. Is there a village too? How far off?” 

“Three miles.” 

“Straight road? No missing of one’s way, as fools do sometimes, 
and I always was a fool. Come, look sharp, man, for it’s turning out a 
wet night, and I haven’t a carriage to go home in, like your big Mr. 
Vanderdecken.” 

“Do you know him, sir? Then maybe you belong to these parts, 
and are going home?” 

“Yes, I’m going home some day. But not just yet. I don’t look 
very fit for work, do-I now? but I’ve got a precious deal of work on 
my hands, to do before I go home.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” returned the porter, a little frightened at his 
excited manner ; he had heard of such things as sunstrokes in India ; 
this poor soldier might have had one and got his brain a little turned. 
So putting up compassionately with his oddness and roughness, the 
man, who was a good specimen of the thoroughly respectable British 
peasant, as railway porters often are, let him civilly out of the station 
gate, and took a good deal of pains to direct him in the right road, and 
start him off therein ; not sorry to be safely rid of him. 

“That’s a queer fish,” said he confidentially, to the station-master. 
“ He’s seen some rough usage in his life, I reckon. A little cracked 
here,” tapping his honest forehead. “ Hope the poor fellow’ll do no 
harm to hisself or his neighbours.” 

Meanwhile John Stone pursued his road innocuously enough. 
Whether “ cracked” or not, he seemed to meditate no evil to anybody. 
He walked quickly on, more quickly than his delicate appearance would 
have made probable, until he came to a place where there were a few 
small houses and a church, when his speed suddenly flagged. He 
leant against the churchyard wall, behind which a few scattered grave- 
stones glimmered in the rainy dark and coughed convulsively and 
painfully, so that a woman, standing at her open door, crossed over to 
look at him, saying,— 

“You seem rather bad.” 

“Not I; only I’ve walked fast, and my breath’s short.” 

“T’ll get you a drink, if you like?” 

“Thank you,” and accepting the literal “cup of cold water ””—for he 
would take nothing else, though she offered him beer — John Stone 
leant a few minutes longer against the low wall, with the churchyard on 
one side of him, and on the other the open cottage-door, casting into 
the darkness a flood of cheerful light. 
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The soldier cast his eyes from one to the other of these two houses 
—of the living and the dead — neither of which opened for him. Per- 
haps he thought thus, for he sighed, then thanked the civil woman, in 
a softer tone than he had yet used to anybody, adding in answer to her 
question,— 

“No, I can get on quite well. I’m not in a consumption, though it 
looks like it. I’m used to this cough — it’s only that my heart is rather 
queer: I once had rheumatic fever.” 

“Eh, rheumatic fever leaves folks’ hearts queer as long as they live. 
I know that by my master. He had it terrible bad ten years ago, and 
I’ve got to look pretty close after him still. Have you got a missis to 
look after you?” 

“No. Goodnight!” 

It was said sharply, fiercely almost, as the soldier suddenly started off 
at his old quick pace and disappeared into the gloom. 

Another long mile did he tramp through muddy country roads, guilt- 
ess of gas or pavement, or even raised footpath, to guide the traveller 
from their miry abysses. Sometimes he came upon a few cottages, but 
they were all closed and dark. It was growing into one of those dreary 
November nights when everybody is glad to shut even the humblest 
door. At last he passed them all by and came out upon a high com- 
mon, across whose blank gloom nothing was visible except a huge wind- 
mill, which stretched its ghostly arms skywards, and interposed its still 
blacker bulk against the level darkness. For not a star had appeared, 
the rain came driving and pelting, the wind had arisen, and now on the 
exposed ground blew fiercely enough. It seemed in travelling over the 
miles of invisible country below, to have carried with it, like an over- 
taking fate, all the damps and fogs of the unknown or forgotten region 
it had passed over. It pierced to the bone the Indian soldier, and then 
blew him about at its mercy, helpless as a withered leaf. 

He tried to draw his cap over his eyes, and pulled his coat closer 
about him, so as to meet it like a man—a Briton —this wholesome 
British wind ; but he had just come from a foreign climate, and the 
time of youth and strength was with him gone by. After struggling on 
a little he cowered and quailed before the blast, and sank down vainly 
trying to shelter himself under a furzy bank, muttering something be- 
tween an oath and a moan. At this moment, two glow-worm-like lights 
came glimmering across the pitch-dark common, travelling nearer and 
nearer until he distinguished the sound of horses’ feet ; and there passed 
him a close carriage, satin-lined, and with a lamp inside, so as to show 
plainly the two occupants. They were an old man, and a lady, still 
only middle-aged, or she looked so, in the becoming splendours of her 
dinner-dress, her white fur, and her velvet and her diamonds. She sat 
in her corner, and her companion in his: neither paying any heed to 
the other, as wealthy married couples going out to dinner could scarcely 
be expected to do. They looked comfortable indeed, but not happy — 
it is a curious fact that “carriage people” seldom do look happy ; and 
as they drove slowly past, the soldier had no difficulty in recognising 
the magnates of the neighbourhood, Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Of course they no more saw him than -if he had been a bush at the 
road-side. But he saw them, and as soon as they had passed, he leaped 
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up and shook his fist at them in a manner that almost justified the rail- 
way porter’s suspicions as to his sanity. 

“ Curse you! curse you! by day and by night, by bed and board, 
eating and drinking, sleeping and waking — curse you! ” 

Was it the frantic howl of poverty against wealth — of failure against 
success — of misery against happiness? Or was it something deeper 
still — some old link of the past which these fine folks stirred in the 
breast of the poor soldier, so as to turn him, for the time being, into a 
veritable madman? 

Yet he was neither mad nor sun-struck, and when his sudden fit of 
fury had subsided he gathered himself up to try and battle with the 
wind a little further. He seemed to have been long used to “ rough it,” 
as soldiers must. 

Presently he came to the verge of the common, and saw through the 
misty, rainy gloom a line of houses, implying, some sort of a village ; 
and coming nearer, the wet and weary man caught the welcome glow 
and sound of a blacksmith’s forge. He entered it. 

“Ts this Holywell?” 

“No, Holt. Holywell’s nigh hal a mile further.” Stone leant 
against the doorway utterly worn out. 

“Can I get a night’s lodging here?” ° 

“T reckon not. There’s no public near, except Mother Fox’s over 
the way, where there’s ‘ good entertainment for man and beast.’ If one 
don’t suit ’ee tother may. Ho, ho!” 

“Ho, ho! I wish I was a beast,” laughed the soldier, with a care- 
less air, as if he were accustomed to-put up with all sorts of jokes, and 
every kind of company. “Then, at least, I’d get a dry stable to put 
my head into this horrid night. But come, show me the way to Mother 
Fox’s.” 

It was a small, old-fashioned, village public-house, and as he looked 
in at the door, which opened at once upon the bar, he was stared at 
hard by the little knot of Saturday-night customers, whom the landlady 
was serving as fast as she could. 

“Can you give me a night’s lodging here?” said he. 

Either his voice sounded unlike what might have been expected from 
his appearance, or some other cause made the busy landlady stop and 
notice him, and at once he recognised in her the inquisitive old lady 
who had addressed him in the railway carriage. 

“Bless us, is that you? Who'd ha’ thought it? But come in, my 
good man, and I'll make you very welcome. I’ve a warm heart to sol- 
diers. Deary me, how wet you are,” feeling his coat-sleeve ; “and 
you're just as thin as a skeleton besides. Come in to my kitchen fire 
and warm yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Stone, gentler. Under all his surly ways lurked 
a vague pathetic gentleness, or as if he been gentle once. “ You are 
very good to me, Mrs. 4 





“ Fox, my name is. Dorothy Fox,— and this is the Goat and Com- 
passes, a very respectable house, though I says it as keeps it, and un- 
common comfortable.” 

“ And you can take me in?” 

“Well, sir,” said she, after eyeing him over again pretty sharply, 
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“we don’t usually take in travellers as we knows/nothing of, indeed the 
place is too small. But my daughter’s away, and if You Jikes to take 
her rcom till Monday, you can.” 

“ How do you know I shall not take myself off without paying my bill 
on Monday? We're a bad lot, we soldiers.” <q SKS 

“So poor Tom said. But you can’t harm me much, ded T’ll trust 
you. Come along.” 

He followed her, and was soon basking in the blaze of the huge fire 
with an air of comfort that seemed to afford his hostess real pleasure. 
She looked at him inquisitively, especially when he took off his forage 
cap and showed his bare bald crown, though the fringe of curly locks 
under it, unlike his beard, was still black, or only slightly touched with 
grey. 

“You're not so old as I took you for, my young man — for you’re 
young compared to me. How many years might you have been in the 
service ?” 

“4 dozen or more perhaps. I don’t remember.” 

“Then you didn’t ‘list asa ~ .? Volunteered, may be?” 

“ Ay.” .% 

" And you’re only just back to old England, did you say? You must 
find everything very strange.” 

“Very strange. Get me my supper, will you. I’m starving.” 

He spoke in a sharp, irritable tone, which even a woman and a land- 
lady could not well submit to; so she brought him his bread and 
cheese in offended silence, and troubled him no more till he had moved 
from the table to the old-fashioned settle neer the fire-place, where, 
overcome by weariness and warmth, he soon fell fast asleep. 

Then Mrs. Fox’s heart relented. He must have been so excessively 
tired, poor fellow; and, besides, heavy slumber is such a softener of 
most faces. Not of all — some people look all the uglier or the wick- 
eder ; but others seem to slip back through the gates of sleep —as of 
death — into the land of their pristine innocence, and wear a look so 
helpless and appealing that one could not hate even one’s direst enemy 
if one came upon him fast asleep. 

John Stone slept, in his great exhaustion, as soundly and softly as a 
baby — slept sitting as he was, for no doubt his military life had accus- 
tomed him to go to sleep anyhow, anywhere. He scarcely moved from 
his original posture, but just let his head fall against the high back of 
the settle ; while his hands, thin and yellow, dropped upon each knee, 
and then curled up drowsily, like a baby’s hand. His forehead lost its 
knotted wrinkles, and if one could have seen his mouth through that 
long, rough grizzly beard, doubtless it would almost have smiled. 

For he seemed, under the influence of the pleasant warmth and the 
strange contradictory vagaries of slumber, to be carried entirely out of 
the present into some golden dream-land. He gave vent to a little low 
sound — almost like a laugh —and then began to talk in his sleep — 
at first quite unintelligibly, and then uttering a name; “ Betty,” Mrs, 
Fox thought it, and concluded it was his wife’s or his sweetheart’s — pro- 
bably long dead and gone. 

“ Poor fellow, maybe that’s what he listed for. Likely he’s seen a 
peck o’ troubles,” said she to herself, looking at him, and uncertain 
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whether she should wake him or not, for it was time to shut up, only 
she grudged rousing him out of what seemed such a happy slumber. 

But fate broke it, as she does many a deeper dream. There was a 
sudden clatter of pewter pots and glasses ‘in the bar, creating such a 
stir that the soldier started up with the frightened look of one who did 
not know where he was. 

“Never mind—there’s nothing the matter. You dropped asleep 
and was a-dreaming, my dear,” said Mrs. Fox, patting him on the 
shoulder with a motherly air. “You're at the Goat and Compasses, 
the best public in all these parts, and Dolly Fox ’Il make you very com- 
fortable. Your bed’s ready—hadn’t you better be a-taking yourself 
off now?” 

“Thank you,” said the soldier, shaking himself wide awake, though 
he still stared about him somewhat wildly. “ Yes, I remember all now. 
Give me a light. Ill go to bed — I'll go to bed.” 

He disappeared, and was not seen or heard of again till far into the 
Sunday morning. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


* 
SuNpDAyY was a quiet and respectable day in Holt village. No Cockney 
Sabbath-breakers or Sabbath holiday-makers, according as people 
choose to term them, has as yet found out its prettiness, or, if they had, 
its distance from the nearest railway station saved it from being a place 
of easy resort. Consequently, its Sunday was still a rest-day. No 
swarms of destructive feet trod down its green fresh common, where 
fern, thyme, and heather flourished, and the bright yellow furze blos- 
somed all the year round. No tea-garden, or bedizened public-house, 
or even a solitary refreshment-stall, destroyed the delicious peacefulness 
and thorough rurality of the spot ; the windmill, the forge, Mrs. Fox’s 
small, whitewashed, old-fashioned inn, and a few cottages of similar 
date, being the only harm it had as yet received from bricks and 
mortar. 

And on this Sunday morning, when after a wild, rainy night the 
weather brightened up, as it does sometimes in November, and the 
whole earth and sky became transfigured into a wonderful blueness and 
clearness, that showed the landscape, distinct and exquisitely-coloured, 
for many, many miles,— this upland common, so fresh and breezy, quiet 
and fair, was a sight to do a man’s heart good in spite of himself. That 
is, a man whom nature had made sensitive to external influences — as 
not every man is; but to those who are, life’s delights are doubled. 
Also, perhaps, its pains. 

John Stone crawled down, late and lazy, to his long-waiting break- 
fast in Mrs. Fox’s parlour. 

“ Pull down the blind —I hate sunshine,” was all he said to her, as 
he fell languidly to his solitary meal. 

When she came to remove it, she was dressed all in her Sunday’s 
best, and hinted that Holt Church “went in” at eleven o'clock, and it 
was a good mile’s walk across the common. 
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“T never go to church,” said the soldier abruptly. Then, as with a 
second thought,— “ But don’t let me hinder you from going. I shall 
want nothing more.” 

“Thank’ee. Only what shall you do when I’m out?— for I always 
lock up the house o’ Sundays. I’m a lone widow as can run no risks.” 

Stone laughed. “Do you think I look like a swindler or a burglar — 
that I shall break open your cupboards and carry off your plate? No, 
no. I’m a bad fellow enough, but I’m not in that line of business. 
Make your mind easy, old lady. Lock up your house, and I’ll turn out 
and wander about somewhere till you come back.” 

“ You're very obliging,” said Mrs. Fox, looking somewhat compunc- 
tious. “I'll be back in two hours, and you might amuse yourself that 
while seeing the Park. It’s a pretty park — the Vanderdecken’s.” 

John Stone jumped up from his chair, savagely pushed it from him, 
and began walking up and down the room. 

“Big people are they? and have a fine place, no doubt? [I'll go 
Where is it?” 

“Just across the next common. You turn along the park palings till 
you come toa stile, where there’s a board put up with ‘ Please to keep the 
foot-path.’ That’s old Vanderdecken’s doing. He couldn’t stop the 
right of way, but he narrowed it down as much as he could, and made 
the place as private as possible. That’s the trick of your stuck-up new 
comers, as never knew their own grandfather. Not like the good old 
families that are quite sure o’ themselves, and so they’re never fright- 
ened to let us poor folk come anigh them, lest we should find out that 
the only thing as makes the difference between us and them is clothes.” 

Either John Stone, who looked a clever fellow himself, was struck 
by the old woman’s sharpness — or in his loneliness he rather liked a 
little conversation — but he did not discourage her gossip. He even 
asked a question or two about these Vanderdeckens, and when they 
had come to the neighbourhood. 

“Three years ago. He bought the Hall, which was just dropping to 
ruin, and built it into a big house — far too big for him, poor silly old 
man, for he has got no son to come after him — only one little daughter. 
But he’s mighty fond of her, they say — fonder than he is of anything, 
except his money.” 

“ He’s a miser, then?” said the soldier eagerly. 

“ Not exactly — or else, like most of your miserly folks, he’ll spend 
pretty well where he fancies it, or where the money shows. Though 
I’m not saying aught agin the Vanderdeckens; she’s a kind lady 
enough, and wonderful good-looking, and sees after the schools, and 
has her finger in all the charity doings. And he has restored Holt 
Church — they’re very regular church-goers, both on ’em —and put in 
it a big painted window in memory of Anne, only sister of Jacob Van- 
derdecken, who died at the Cape of Good Hope, some’at about four- 
teen years ago. You see I knows it all off by heart, sir, for I sits opposite 
to it every Sunday, and sometimes when I’m inclined to be sharp upon 
‘Old Van,’ as we calls him hereabouts, I’ve thought folks’ memories are 
so short in this world, that there must be some’at not bad in a man who 
remembers his sister for more than a dozen years. But I beg your par- 
don for going on like this.” 
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“No, no,” said Stone, absently. “As you say, folks’ memories are 
short, veryshort. There’s a proverb about a man’s name outliving 
him half a year, if he builds churches ; and about funeral baked meats 
that did coldly furnish forth marriage tables.” 

“ Be that in the Proverbs — the Bible I mean?” 

“No, in a much better book.” Then, seeing how shocked and 
scandalised the good soul looked, he half apologized. “ You think me 
a heathen, or an infidel?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. I hope you’re a good Christian.” 

“There you mistake,” said the soldier, looking up with gleaming eyes. 
“I’m no thief. You needn't be afraid of my robbing your house and 
murdering you. But I am no Christian. I don’t believe in anything, 
or anybody.” 

“1’m sorry for it. But you’re young still, I reckon, and perhaps be- 
fore you die the Lord will bring you to a better mind.” 

“Will He? Then why hasn’t He done it already? Why didn’t He 
do it, years ago?” 

“T can’t tell, sir,” and the old lady laid down the table-cloth she was 
folding, and clasped together her withered hands. “That’s just what 
I said to myself when poor Tom was shot, while Jim Brady beside him, 
as was nobody’s son and nobody’s husband, and all the village was glad 
to get rid of— Jim hadn't a scratch. Why doesn’t the Lord do a many 
things that He doesn’t do, and leave undone a lot more that one thinks 
He ought to do? I can't tell, sir, and I suppose nobody can. How- 
ever, there’s the bells beginning, so I’ll go to church and say my pray- 
ers ; that can’t come amiss anyhow.” 

The soldier was silent till just as she had cleared everything away, 
when he said suddenly,— : 

“T’ll go to church with you, Mrs. Fox, if you are not ashamed of my 
company.” 

“ Oh, sir.” 

“ But, mind you, I’m not like you. I don’t go to say my prayers: I 
go for my own—amusement. Yes, we'll call it amusement,” and he 
laughed. 

“Never mind, if only you'll go. Them as isn’t against Him is for 
Him, says the Bible. And you'll see our church ; and as for our par- 
son, whether or not you like his sermon, it'll do you good only to look 
at his face.” 

So in a few minutes more that strangely matched pair of church-goers 
— they could not be called worshippers — the stout landlady in her best 
black, permanent widow’s weeds, and the thin, spare, sickly soldier, took 
their way across the common, guided by one of those fine peals of bells 
such as are heard nowhere but in England. It poured through the 
windless, sunshiny air in the familiar chime — ting, ting, ting, ting, ting, 
ting, ting, ting — and then a clash, as if the whole eight bells had rush- 
ed upon one another and fell crushed into one solid mass of music. 
The soldier stopped to listen ; his hollow face grew still more wan, and 
his lips began to tremble. 

“ You like our bells? we reckon ’m very fine,” said Mrs. Fox, grati- 
fied. “I suppose it’s pretty long since you’ve heard a good chime of 
English bells?” 
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He nodded. “What’s that?” pointing to something in the view, per- 
haps to make a diversion in the conversation. 

“What do you mean — them steeples?” 

“No, that queer sort of building, which seems crawling along the 
horizon like a big caterpillar, with two towers, like horns, one at its head 
and the other at its tail?” 

“You're very funny, sir,” answered Mrs. Fox, excessively amused. “I 
daresay you must have been rather a droll chap altogether when you 
was young. A caterpillar! Well, it is like it ; and to think that you 
didn’t know what it was! To be sure, you’ve been a good bit away 
from England. But did your folk never send you any newspapers, and 
never tell you about the Crystal Palace?” 

“No,” replied the soldier, in such a sharp, trenchant tone, that Mrs. 
Fox determined never to mention his “folk” to him again. She was 
convinced there was “some’at wrong” concerning them, and though by 
no means deficient in feminine curiosity, still there had been quite 
enough of household tragedy in her life of seventy years to make her 
comprehend that every heart has its own burden of grief, and that it 
is often kindest and best to notice nothing, but to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
So, without further questioning, or indeed any conversation at all, she 
took her companion across the common and down a village street, to 
the church, against the low wall of which he had leant the night 
before. 

It was an old building, but modernised into comfortable unpicturesque- 
ness. Nothing about it was very noticeable, except a solitary yew-tree, 
which kept guard over a few ancient, nameless graves. Of the modern 
memorials, one caught Stone’s eye, as it would anybody’s, being a long, 
wooden board, planted lengthwise on a grave, with the name and dates 
very plain, and underneath, bigger and plainer still, the warning text, 
“ Watch, therefore, for ye know not at what hour the Lord cometh.” 

The soldier turned, and regarded it with some curiosity, which slowly 
faded away into a contemptuous sneer. He might have been going to 
say something sneering, doubtless, but the old woman beside him was 
walking on so quietly with her grave Sunday face ; and likewise he 
seemed to notice for the first time that she was in widow’s weeds. So, 
infidel as he was, or called himself, Stone shut his lips together, and 
followed Mrs. Fox in silence to the church door. 

“Take off your hat,” she whispered —not too soon, for he was 
marching into the half-filled church like a man in a dream, regardless 
alike both of the place and the people. 

Still, when warned, he recollected himself, and obeyed, blushing a 
little, like a reproved child. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Fox, I had forgotten my manners. I have 
not been inside a church-door these fifteen years.” 

“Oh, my dear soul, how shocking! Stop, stop!” again restraining 
him. “The church is free; but somehow we always leaves them fore- 
most seats for the gentry. Sit you down here.” 

For he was going right up to the chancel, where, close in front of the 
white-spread communion-table, which some old-fashioned folk still call, 
and believe to be, “ the table of the Lord,” was a handsome pew, oak- 
carved, crimson-cushioned, and well-furnished with Bibles, prayer-books, 
and hymn-books, of the largest size. 
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“You mustn’t go in there, it’s the Vanderdeckens’ seat ; but you can 
see their window just as well from here, and the clergyman too. Do 
sit down, sir.” 

For she still kept putting in the instinctive “sir,” as with a suspicion 
that the man was, or once had been, what people term a gentleman. 
And he both interested and fidgetted her so much, that the poor old 
woman hurried over as fast as possible her customary prayer, and then 
turned, uneasy as a hen over a young duckling, to see what her frofégé 
was doing. 

Nothing dreadful, certainly. Whatever he himself might be — Jew, 
Turk, infidel, or heretic, (Mrs. Fox classed them altogether, as the 
Prayer-book does, and knew no more)— he had sat down decorously 
and harmlessly beside her, staring about him a little too much, perhaps, 
but still not more than many well-bred people stare, at “the gentry” 
who came filing in—the good old families who lived in the good old 
red-brick houses, solid and square, of the Georgian era, which Mrs. 
Fox had pointed out on their way to church. 

“None o’ them’s the Vanderdeckens, though ; they always comes in 
by the chancel-door ; and she’s worth looking at, being a fine woman 
still, and dresses mighty grand. I sees her in a new bonnet every sec- 
ond Sunday at least.” 

John Stone bent his head assentingly to this whispered feminine 
communication, and then sat quietly and decently enough, his hands 
clasped on his knees, and his eyes steadily fixed at the opening door, 
too much in shadow to be very noticeable, else he too might have been 
thought worth looking at. He had been decidedly handsome, and, had 
he had a smooth life, might have been handsome to extreme old age ; 
but it was one of those artistically moulded faces, dark yet delicate, 
and all alive with what our grandmothers used to call “sensibility ;” in 
which a hard or troubled career soon wears out all the beauty, and, in- 
deed, alters the whole appearance ; so that after some years a mother 
would hardly recognise her own son. And his bald head and full grey 
beard, gave him, at first sight, the look of a man not far off sixty, 
though, examining him closer, he was not nearly so old. 

He sat, staring about him ; for, as he had averred, he came to church 
not to pray, but merely to amuse himself, until, last of all the congrega- 
tion, appeared the Vanderdeckens. 

They were a group of three — father, mother, and little girl. A big 
footman preceded them to their pew, showed them in, placed an addi- 
tional book there, and left them. Then this wealthy family dropped 
their heads on their hands for a minute’s space of prayer like other 
“miserable sinners.” 

Yet undoubtedly they looked exceedingly comfortable. Mrs. Van- 
derdecken’s violet silk dress was rich in hue as the painted window, and 
her ermine furs were dazzling as the purest snow. Certainly she knew 
the art of dressing well, and had every opportunity for exercising it. 
Her little girl too was clad as a rich man’s daughter should be, though 
no splendour of clothes could make her anything but an ordinary child, 
in whom one vainly sought the smallest trace of the mother’s beauty. 
Another thing, also, one did not find happily,— the mother’s peevish, 


- unsatisfied expression, which dulled all her loveliness, like a sweet land- 


scape overspread with mist and rain. 
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Gertrude’s quick eyes roamed round the church, and soon met John 
Stone’s. She whispered something to her mother, and then Mrs. Van- 
derdecken also turned, and fixed her eyes —her large, blue, soulless, 
uncomprehending eyes — upon the poor soldier. Fixed them leisurely, 
looked him all over frem head to foot, apparently seeing nothing in 
him but a very shabby, broken-down fellow, and then turned back again 
to her daughter, whispering something back. Something kindly no 
doubt ; for the little girl blushed and looked pleased, and continued 
her investigation of the soldier in shy glances, which she hardly re- 
strained from breaking out into positive and most undecorous smiles. 

But the mother did not look again. She had done her duty ; all 
that could be expected of her; and then the poor man evidently 
passed from her memory. He did not belong to her and her circle of 
thought at all ; she put him aside and settled herself to her comforta- 
ble devotions. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was, as Mrs. Fox had said, decidedly worth 
looking at ; and John Stone did look at her all church-time. Just a 
glance or two did he expend upon the little fat old man beside her, one of 
those men who are only remarked in society as their wives’ husbands ; 
yet there was an obstinate protrusion of his under-lip, and a glitter in 
his small keen eyes, which accounted for Mrs. Vanderdecken’s hesita- 
tion at “ telling papa,” and implied at least a possibility that the large 
handsome lady married to the ugly little man was not so much “ the 
grey mare,” as appeared probable. 

John Stone apparently was a student of human nature, for he seemed 
to take in all this, and more. From his post of observation he let not 
a movement in the Vanderdecken pew escape him. No avenging ghost 
could fix upon it and its occupants steadier or stonier eyes. He paid 
attention neither to the prayers nor to the sermon; merely got up and 
sat down when Mrs. Fox urged him to do so, but otherwise made no 
pretence of worship. Whatever he was, he was at least honest. And 
when, escaping from his hard fierce stare, which harmed them not, for 
they never saw it, the Vanderdecken family, with the humbler portion 
of the congregation, bent their heads to receive the final benediction, 
“the peace of God which passeth all understanding,” this man, in 
whose countenance was no peace, held it up, as if at once hating them 
and accusing them to the silent heaven, which had beheld all, and pre- 
vented nothing. 

“ Come,” said Mrs. Fox, touching him as he stood erect and motion- 
less, “the likes of us always goes out first, the gentry afterwards. 
Though it’s being sacrament Sunday, the most o’ em stops behind ; the 
Vanderdeckens always do, except the little miss. Come along.” 

She led him, walking more like an automaton than a man, down the 
church aisle, and out into the air, which blew sharply across the church- 
yard, and made him shiver with Indian sensitiveness all over. 

“ Let’s make haste,” said the old woman. “It’s coming on to rain, 
and I’ve my Sunday clothes on ; besides, I want to get home and cook 
a bit o’ some’at hot for your dinner ;— you'll want it this sharp day.” 

“ Thank you ; you’re very kind to think of me,” said—- with a sud- 
den change of voice — the poor soldier. 

It did rain, and rained, soppily and soddeningly, the whole remain- 
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der of the day, as these bright winter mornings have a trick of doing ; 
so neither Mrs. Fox nor her charge, as she now seemed fairly to con- 
sider him, crossed the threshold again. Stone spent half the afternoon 
in sleeping, with his head against the settle, dropping off as if from 
sheer weakness, on the intervals of smoking his pipe, which he did to 
an unconscionable extent. Beyond it, indeed, he seemed to care for 
nothing, neither amusement nor occupation ; asked for no books, 
though Mrs. Fox brought him several ;, good Sunday books —“ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” and “ Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs.” At 
last, pitying his utter indifference to everything, she risked her Christ- 
ianity enough to fetch him a newspaper. But the world seemed to have 
completely slipped from him, or he from it, so that he took no more 
notice of the Zimes itself than if it had been a sheet of blank paper. 
Never was there a sadder spectacle of a man with nothing to do, and 
no strength to do it; a sick soul in a worn-out body. And yet, when- 
ever he fell asleep, the boyish, innocent look came back, till the old 
woman stood and watched him with a pity that she could not suppress. 

“T doubt if you’re long for this world, and maybe you'll not be sorry 
to get out of it,” said she to herself, looking at him from over the big 
Bible which she always scrupulously read of Sunday evenings. “ Poor 
fellow! I shouldn’t like to be your mother, I reckon. My Tom’s 
happier where he is, and so am I, than if he’d come back to me like 
you.” 

Yet the remembrance of poor Tom was so strong, that when just 
before bed-time, Stone asked her abruptly if she would take him in for 
a few more days — a week or two perhaps — Mrs. Fox, though she had 
never seen the colour of his money, assented. 

“You can stop if you like, for I’ve a weak side to soldiers. Maybe 
you’re a long way from your home ?” 

“Yes —a long way.” 

“Then you're right to try and get a bit stronger before you go there. 
Holt is a healthy place, they say, and then there’s Holywell. You may 
spend half your time in wandering about Holywell Park.” 

“T mean to.” 

“If you'd like me to name you to the butler there — he’s a friend of 
mine — you could come and go about the place as you fancy, with no- 
body to hinder you.” 

“ Nobody will hinder me.” 

It might have been said either as fact merely, or else a threat, for the 
tone of it caught Mrs. Fox’s attention. She shook her head. 

“ Ah, my man, I’m afeared you're one of them radicals as hates all rich 
folk, for nothing on earth du¢ being rich folk, while we belongs to what 
they they calls ‘the lower classes.’ But 1 never troubles my head about 
such things ; and when you're as old as I am, and have gone through 
all I have gone through, mayhap neither will you.” 

The soldier was silent. 

After awhile he said, “I’ve been thinking, Mrs. Fox, that I ought to 
tell you my name, or give you some warrant for my respectability.” 

“Just as you like, sir. Of course its better and more satisfactory to 
all parties, and, besides, our rector, he always calls when he sees a new 
face in church, for he’s as good as a father to the whole parish, and 
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I'd like to be able to tell him I’d got adecent man in my house. Who 
shall I say, sir?” 

“John Stone, private —th regiment ; discharged invalided, with a 
pension. Besides, in case I should starve upon that—your British 
nation is not too genereus to broken-down soldiers — look here!” 

He showed her, as he had done to the railway porter, the bag of 
sovereigns. 

“Tt’s loot — honest loot, I assure you ; at least, so far as loot ever 


‘is honest. And perhaps your millionaires — your Vanderdeckens, for 


instance,— make their money in no more creditable way.” 

“Oh, sir, I never heard anything to Mr. Vanderdecken’s discredit. 
He is a very respectable gentleman.” 

“Well, so am I; that’s all. Will you trust me now?” 

The old woman looked at him hard. “I think I’d have trusted you 
anyhow. But I can’t tell. I’ve been took in a good many times. I 
often think the world’s made up o’ two sorts o’ folks—them as put 
upon others, and them that is put upon theirselves ; and it’s pretty hard 
for the last, only maybe, the Lord loves ’em best, after all.” 

“Does He?” 

“ Don’t you sneer, sir ; you may live to think different from what you 
do now. Young folks fancy they’ve found out everything, but old folks 
know they’ve never done learning.” 

“ You're a wise woman, Mrs. Fox.” 

“T wish I was, sir; I wish I was! But goodnight to you. You’ve 
had a dull Sunday, if this is your first Sunday in England.” 

An innocent trap which caught nothing. Stone neither answered 
yes nor no. 

“ Anyhow, you’d better go to bed now, and perhaps you'll feel not so 
bad on Monday morning. Good-night. As the young ladies used to 
say where I was nursemaid forty years ago (I was brought up among 
my betters, sir, and I’m used to their ways,) ‘Sound sleep, pleasant 
dreams, and a blithe waking.’ ” 

“Never in this world, and there may be no other —I hope not, for 
I could not stand it. I am so tired, so tired!” 

It was not said bitterly or blasphemingly, only in utter weariness, and 
Stone left his thin wasted hand for a minute in the old woman’s palm, 
which had grasped his own in rough cordiality. But she was so shocked 
at what he had said that she dropped it at once, whereupon he slowly 


‘turned away, took his candle, and went up-stairs ; to meet that long, 


lonely night which is either the utmost fear or the only comfort of such 
as he,— till God prepares for them that bed which may be sweeter than 


they know. 
(To be continued.) 














Punch. 


MRS. PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HER DAUGHTER. 





My Dearest DAuGHTER,— I feel that I should be ill preparing you for 
the Battle of Life without some practical hints on the Choice and Man- 
agement of a Husband ; for though it is not incumbent upon every 
young woman to marry at all, it is highly necessary that she should 
have her mind made up upon a subject so important. First then, let 
me tell you that your dear Papa and I are both of opinion that the 
present system of Husband-hunting which has its laws and seasons as 
well as otter or fox-hunting, or any other fashionable sport, is both a 
vulgar error and a reprehensible custom ; and curiously enough I was only 
yesterday lining my jam-cupboards with waste-paper when I came upon 
this fragment of some old chronicle, evidently written by one of our 
posterity : 

“In the nineteeth century a curious and immodest fashion prevailed 
among what were called the Upper Classes of this barbarous people. 
For quite regularly in the pleasant spring-tide of the year, all the 
youngest and fairest women, insufficiently clothed but profusely adorn- 
ed, ran races by gas-light in what was called the Matrimonial Curricu- 
lum, all their mothers looking on and encouraging the game, by every , 
conceivable womanly wile and art. And those who ran best won divers 
prizes ; this one an Earl, that one a Baronet, a third only a Younger 
Son; and many got no prizes at all, and as there were no other stakes 
whatever to run for, left the Courses, sore dismayed.” 

Oh, my dear! It does seem shocking that Posterity should have 
such a bad opinion of us, doesn’t it? but M7. Punch views the matter 
in precisely the same light, and 4/7. Punch’s posterity must be right. 
I hope and trust, however, that Posterity will not class me with those 
ambitious and unmotherly mothers, as I am not ashamed to call myself 
a person of only one or two ambitions, and those of most humble and 
maternal kind. 

I would have you especially take notice, my JuDIANA, that choosing 
a husband is quite as important as choosing a dress,— for the unsuita- 
bility of the first is much more inconvenient than that of the last, and 
the quality quite as much so. Be circumspect therefore, lest you allow 
yourself to fall in love with a man on account of a delectable appear- 
ance, of which he is pretty sure to be conscious —and, for worlds, 
do not marry a handsome man. Good looks being quite as much 
of a delusion and a snare to the one sex as the other, especially to the 
other. For myself, I proclaim it on the house-tops, that I am proud 
to be the wife of an ugly man. I should be proud to own an ugly son- 
in-law, and if the world asks the reason why, I can give it, chapter and 


. 


verse. 
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An ugly man will most probably have been treated in a reasonable 
manner by his mother, sisters, aunts, female cousins and friends. He 
will not have been spoiled from his babyhood upward by all the 
women who have had the honour of ministering to him, he will not 
have begun his career in life by taking it for granted that if he knew a 
million nice girls, nine hundred thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
would take precisely his own view of the case, if he proposed to them. 
Ah! it is a lamentable piece of good fortune for a man to be handsome ; 
he may be big, he may be little, he may be young, he may be old, any- 
thing but that —till there are fewer foolish women in the world, and 
then it would matter less. 

I shall never live to see that golden age, my JupIANA, though you 
may do so, when a man who prides himself upon his whiskers, his 
waistcoats, and his knack of talking drawing-room twaddle glibly, will 
be all but an extinct species—as also the women who delighted to 
honour him. 

Having warned you against marrying a man with patented attractions, 
let me warn you against one or two other types to whom M/r. Punch 
and your mother have objections quite as decided. 

The Money-loving Tribe is quite as low in the scale of humanity as 
the one just described, which may be called the Self-admiring tribe. 
The latter cares for his wife and family because they are his belongings 
and furniture, so to say ; but then they must be common-place and vul- 
gar to suit his fancy. He has no vanity, and plenty of contempt, and 
entertains odious notions concerning Women’s Emancipation and other 
intellectual topics. Have nothing to do with him. 

There is a particular race of clergy of mild exterior against whom I 
urgently warn you; for I know not how it is but men of their profes- 
sion are more prone to a sleek sort of self-assertion than any other ; 
and I never see a country rector issue from the vestry in his white 
robes but I think how sick his poor wife must grow of that stagnant 
self-satisfaction which neither she, nor refractory dissenters, nor incroach- 
ing dissenters can for a moment distrust. Such men are quite unim- 
provable, and terribly dull company. Marry no man, though he were an 
angel, who is your junior by ever so few years or months. Women, my 
daughter, are much too prone to command, and assuming the equality 
of the sexes, humanly considered, no man has a right to put himself 
in this position of inferiority. 

Marry a man double your age, if you don’t mind it. 

Marry a wise man if he be ugly as AZsop ; of any profession ; but do 
not marry an ass, although he may have the look of an Apollo. Of 
such Apollos there are not a few, and they are sure to give a warning 
bray. 

Between a spendthrift and a money-hunter choose neither. Pursue 
the same course with men who spend their time in toys, trifles, and un- 
productive conversation. 

Marry no man who will not subscribe to these articles in a satisfac- 
tory manner to yourself : — 

Do you believe in Mr. MIxt, and in his notions concerning women ? 

Are you prepared to sign any document concerning the legal claims 
of women to the Franchise, Universities, Professorships, the Medical 
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Curriculum, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera, including the entire and arbitrary disposal of their husband’s 
income? : 

Do you hold women to be superior to men, and men to be horrid 
selfish creatures, preferring clubs, papers, and cigars, to the delights 
of tea and home conversation ? 

Will you engage never to interfere with your wife in her choice of a 
church, and to admire the sermons of her favourite preachers ; also 
to subscribe handsomely for Easter decorations, presentation gowns, 
&c.? 

Will you promise never to shelter yourself from reasonable expenses 
under the plea of “ Limited Income.” 

Lastly, will you take an oath to see everything exactly from that point 
of view that your wife desires ? 

Having caught your hare next proceed to skin him, the old cookery 
book says ; so having chosen your husband, next begin to break him 
in, my Juptana. Far be it from Ars. Punch to come before the world 
as a Female Rarey, and yet has not Mr. Punch himself gone through a 
mild process of taming? For, if we unfortunate women who are so 
shamefully enslaved by the laws of our country had no moral weapons 
wherewith to defend ourselves, we should be in worse plight than the 
squaws of barbarous tribes. Thank the happy Fates, therefore, that 
you are blessed with a tongue, a fountain of tears, and an implacable 
memory. An ordinary domestic tyrant may be kept perfectly tractable 
by the cunning use of the first appliance, an extraordinary one is tamed 
with the second, and the most incorrigible despot going cannot stand 
the third. For instance, your husband is sulky when asked to take 
you to Switzerland, or to buy you a new piano — but you can remember 
a thousand things he said once upon a time — in the Spooning season, 
as Courtship is vulgarly called — bearing upon foreign trips, or pianos, 
or anything you fancied, when you were an angel. Recall these things, 
omitting neither dates, nor interesting geographical or atmospheric 
facts. Such, for instance, as “ How we strayed from the others at the 
pic-nic, and it rained, and we stood under a tree,” &c., &c., &c., or 
“ How we stayed at such or such a place in North Wales on our wed- 
ding tour, and there was a horrid cracked piano, and you said — oh, 
that men should be so depraved — you said, that I should have a Broad- 
wood,” &c., &c., 

Take heed that you use your memory discreetly, my daughter, and 
you will never find your husband more than you can fairly battle with. 
Never forget to remind him in season how often he goes to the Club, 
how seldom he takes you to the Opera, what he spends on his own 
pleasures, what he ought to spend on yours. What selfish creatures 
men are, and what a mistake marriage is. Obey these instructions, 
and you will have every reason to bless your mother, 


Mrs. PuNcH. 














The Fortnightly Review. 
MR. DISRAELI, THE NOVELIST. 





Mr. DisRaELI the English statesman, and Mr. Disraeli the cosmopoli- 
tan /ittérateur, may be one and the same man, but the different phases 
which each side presents of the same personality awaken very different 
sentiments in the critic. If, in the present heat and growing antagonism 
which are the forerunners of a national and historical election, any 
politician in his more temperate moods, apart from the necessities ot 
action, wishes to indulge in a strange psychological treat, let him spend 
his idle minutes for the next few months reading slowly through Mr. 
Disraeli’s random productions from “Vivian Grey,” written in 1826, 
some forty-two years ago, and the later “ Popanilla,” downwards. “Le 
jeu lui vaudra la chandelle.” He will not regret the dedication 
of his minutes. 

“ Vivian Grey,” “ Popanilla,” “ Alroy,” “The Revolutionary Epick,” 
“Venetia,” “Henrietta Temple,” “ Alarcos,” “Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” 
“ Contarini Fleming, “Ixion in Heaven,” “Tancred ;” what a strange 
catalogue of works teeming with worldliness, masquerade, devilry, and 
all-pervading scorn, to have been the offspring of the future Prime 
Minister of philistine Great Britain, and, stranger still, his stepping- 
stones to power. Strange that a country priding itself, above all things, 
upon its simplicity, candour, and sincerity, upon the bluffness and 
straightforwardness of the good old ideal English gentleman, but, and 
in an especial manner, on its love of a white light, that such a country 
should have slowly nursed into supreme power a man above all things 
of literary gaud — a man in whom the coldest, hardest, the most cyni- 
cal and scornful intellect scarcely controls an imagination which revels 
in colour, brocade, and literary spangle, and with a revelry which the 
reader feels to be one of physical, almost sensual, delight — this, indeed, 
is passing strange. Is it not stranger still that the gaud and glitter 
which are not, indeed, the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s literary genius, but 
yet in and of its ultimate essence, should have been the very part which 
grew with his mental growth, and appeared least of all in his literary 
youth, while his scorn meets the reader face to face, full-fledged and 
erect in his first-known work and first-known character? One would 
have thought that glitter and spangle would have been the early passion 
of the youth, scorn the later passion of theman. Yetnotso. The scorn * 
has remained. But the style of “ Vivian Grey,” at all events in the 
opening chapters, can hardly be called in any sense gaudy. Itis rather 
stern, almost chaste, as might be the early bud of some tropical flower, 
waiting to flash out into rainbow glory and tropical glamour. But the 
scorn of “ Vivian Grey,” andof Mr. Disraeli the author, is already full- 
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blown in his first work, and in the full-blown scorn, also full-blown, you 
may see the irony of Mr. Disraeli’s own fate, as the future man of action 
and the future man of success. 


“ Chapeau bas, chapeau bas ! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas!” 


“Yes!” as Vivian discovers at the very threshold of his life, “we 
must mix with ¢he herd [note “the herd”]; we must enter into their 
feelings ; we must humour their weaknesses ; we must sympathise with 
the sorrows (tat we do not feel,) and share the merriment (of fools). 
Oh, yes! to rule men we must be men ; to prove that we are strong we 
must be weak ; to prove that we are giants we must be dwarfs, even 
as the Eastern genius was hid in the charmed bottle. Our wisdom must 
be concealed under folly, and our constancy under caprice.” He con- 
tinues: — 

“T have often been struck by the ancient tales of Jupiter’s visits to 
the earth. In these fanciful adventures the god bore no indication of 
the thunderer’s glory, but was a man of low estate, a herdsman, a hind, 
often even an animal. . . . . To govern man even the god ap- 
peared to feel as a man, and sometimes, as a beasi, was apparently in- 
fluenced by their vilest passions. Mankind, then, is my great game.” 

Mankind his great game! Fine game, certainly; very fine game. 
Not, you observe, humanity his end. No, that were too plebeian, too 
vulgar, too — well yes — too contemptible for a high-born soul. But 
“a game,” a noble game, and that game only “mankind.” And this 
is not all. To play that game, you (the god) must, if only you 
have the brains, or the blood and brains, or the blood and wealth and 
brains, descend from your godhead and be even a beast. For what 
end? To bless mankind? No; to govern man. That is, not to raise 
man, but to govern him ; not to love your neighbour as yourself, but, if 
need be, to become yourself a beast, in order to keep your neighbour 
where he is and prevent him from becoming better himself, and thereby 
encroaching upon your imaginary godhead. 

Such was Vivian Grey’s ideal. And at the well-known private school 
of Burnsley Vicarage, of course, with such an ideal, in a very few days 
Vivian Grey was “decidedly the most popular fellow in the school.” 
He was “ so dashing, so devilishly good-tempered, so completely up to 
everything!” But the young god, in the worship of his own divinity 
loses no time in practising his own maxim and playing the beast. This 
devilish good-tempered young fellow no sooner is introduced to Burns- 
ley Vicarage than he establishes the new theory that the ushers were 
to be considered by the boys as a species of upper servants ; were to 
be treated with civility, certainly, as all servants are by gentlemen ; but 
that no further attention was to be paid to them, and that any fellow 
conversing voluntarily with an usher was to be cut dead by the whole 


‘ school. One of “these creatures,” one Mallett, returns the compli- 


ment by stopping some private theatricals of which Vivian Grey was 
the promoter. Vivian Grey falls into disgrace, and, rather against the 
probabilities of schoolboy nature, is forsaken by most of his friends, 
one only venturing to stretch friendship so far as to advise Vivian not 
to return to the school after the holidays. Not return! Vivian inward- 
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ly vows both return and revenge on the “ungrateful fools.” He does 
return, haughtily eschews all intercourse with his schoolfellows, allies 
himself closely with Mallett, contrives to make Mallett so odious by 
means of a subtle tyranny, suggested and supplied by Vivian himself, 
that a plot is formed to inflict summary vengeance upon both. Vivian 
draws out a pistol to defend himself, but invites the conspirators to 
slake their vengeance on “ yonder hound.” 

Vivian Grey expelled, returns home to his father — an elegant scholar, 
in learned ease, in whom critics have been pleased to discover the ideal 
portrait of Mr. Disraeli, the father. Certain it is that the scorn which 
plays round even Mr. Grey, the father and scholar, is touched with a 
certain tenderness rarely found in Mr. Disraeli’s treatment of other 
characters. Be this as it may, Mr. Grey naturally wishes Vivian to go 
to Oxford. But Vivian, after groping his way in youthful fever through 
the medley of platonic dreams, finds the inexplicable longings of his 
soul suddenly explained by “stumbling upon a branch of study cer- 
tainly the most delightful in the world — THE stupy or poxitics. He 
paces his chamber in an agitated spirit, and pants for the Senate.” 
“ He was already a cunning reader of human hearts ; and felt conscious 
that his was a tongue which was born to guide human beings. The 
idea of Oxford to such an individual was an insult.” “In England, per- 
sonal distinction is the only passport to the society of the great. 
Whether this distinction arise from fortune, family, or talent, is imma- 
terial ; but certain it is, to enter into high society a man must either 
have blood, a million, or a genius.” Vivian Grey stops to inquire, in 
the plenitude of his ambition, in what manner he can obtain his mag- 
nificent ends : — ‘i 

“The bar — pooh ; law and bad jokes till we are -forty; and then, 
with the most brilliant success, the prospect of gout and a coronet. 
Besides, to succeed as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer; and to 
be a great lawyer, I must give up my chance of being a great man. 
The Services in war-time are fit only for desperadoes (and that truly 
am I) ; but, in peace, are fit only for fools. The Church is more ration- 
al. Let me see. I should certainly act like Wolsey ; but the thousand- 
and-one chances against me! And truly I feel my destiny should not 
lie on a chance. Were I the son of a millionaire, or a noble, I might 
have all. Curse on my lot! that the want of a few rascal counters, and 
the possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortunes!” 

And so he arrives at the thought, “At this moment, how many a 
powerful noble wants only wit to be a minister! and what wants ‘ Viv- 
ian Grey’ to attain the same end? That noble’s influence.” Then 
follows the picture of the nobleman, upon whose back Vivian, having 
caught him, saddles the pack of his future fortunes — Sidney Lorraine, 
Marquis of Carabas, “servile,” “pompous,” “indefatigable,” “loqua- 
cious,” to whom, “ after revelling in his fair proportion of commission- 
erships and under-secretaryships, and the rest of the milk and honey 
of the political Canaan, the apex of the pyramid of his ambition had 
at length become visible ; for Sidney Lorraine became president of a 
board, and wriggled into the adytum of the cabinet.” Who does not 
remember the brilliant scorn with which Mr. Disraeli describes the din- 
ner-party at which Vivian Grey captures his pompous prey and bonds- 
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man ; how he invented passages from Bolingbroke on the spot, to res- 
cue the Marquess from argumentative defeat ; how he played off the 
weakness of a weak M.P. against the puzzled scholarship of his own 
father ; how he fixed his acquaintance with the Marquess by teaching 
that pompous and servile nobleman to “ mull Moselle,” and persuading 
him that he had been the quintessence of wit, the cream of philosophy, 
and the flower of statesmanship? 

“Well, I must be gone,” said the fascinated noble ; “I really have 
not felt in such spirits for some time ; I almost fear I have been vulgar 
enough to be amusing, eh! eh! eh!— but you young men are sad fel- 
lows, eh! eh! eh! Don’t forget to call on me. Good evening! And 
Mr. Vivian Grey! Mr. Vivian Grey!” said his lordship, returning, 
“you'll not forget the receipt you promised me for making tomahawk 

unch ?” 
pe Certainly not, my lord,” said the young man; “only it must be 
invented first,” thought Vivian, as he took up his light to retire. “ But 
never mind, never mind,— 


‘Chapeau bas, chapeau bas! 
Gloire au Marquis de Carabas!’” 


Here we already have the first note of that intellectual scorn which 
Mr. Disraeli from the first poured upon the very men whom not he 
himself, perhaps, but fate was preparing to make the tools and step- 
ping stones of his own personal success. Vaguely, then, and as ina 
prophetic dream of youthful blood, he saw a vision of political action ; 
and yet now, on reflection, he must see, as well as idle outsiders, with 
what a curious irony the rising sun of his own imagination threw the 
long shadow of his own ideal of success before him. The man who in 
early life painted Vivian Grey and the Marquess of Carabas, who 
poured out the vials of his scorn on the political machinery of the con- 
stitutional system in which he aspired to shine, who made Taper and 
Tadpole household words of national ridicule, who coined the word 
“ dukism ” to laugh it to scorn, is the man who has used all these bau- 
bles in turn for his own ends. Surely, more wonderful still, he has 
used publicly what he trampled under foot publicly, and, doing both 
publicly in public, has maintained the mingled gravity of C&dipus 
with the insouciance and diablerie of Robert Macaire. 

In 1847 the Edinburgh Review, writing with deferential criticism of 
Mr. Disraeli’s “Tancred,” exclaims parenthetically, “Why will Mr. 
Disraeli be so fond of dukes?” Mr. Disraeli’s fondness for dukes has 
lived to wear a very curious aspect. He has filled his Cabinet with 
dukes, it is true. But, in private, politicians and literary men of all 
shades go about chuckling at the thought that, after all, “ Dizzy is the 
man to snub a duke.” To snub a duke for the sake of snubbing a duke 
is a poor amusement. Mr. Disraeli is above that. Still, there is the 
popular idea. 

“ One day or ten years,” said a witty Frenchwoman speaking of the 
discovery of hidden springs of character ; “all the intermediate stages 
are deceptive.” She meant to say that, in our study of personality, if 
the first day does not tell us all, we must wait many years before the 
true key to it is found. All is linked together, but the central parts 
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are apt to be obscured by the redundant detail. Vivian Grey manag- 
ing the Marquess of Carabas, and Mr. Disraeli filling his Cabinet with 
dukes to pilot Mr. Bright’s Reform Bill through Parliament, with per- 
fect gravity, in the face of a country open-mouthed with astonishment, 
have as little in common, it is true, as a man’s life at sixty with his love- 
letters at sixteen. But the analogy is at least one of the Curiosities of 
Literature. When Vivian Grey went gaily to bed, saying that his “ tom- 
ahawk punch ” must be “invented first,” he little knew that he was ut- 
tering the epigram of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. 

Mr. ‘lhackeray says somewhere, that the world is like a looking-glass. 
“Smile at it, it smiles at you ; weep, and it weeps ; strike it, it strikes 
you.” It may seem that Mr. Disraeli’s marvellous personal success in 
the face of his universal scorn is in contradiction to the rule. But in 
truth it affords a curious illustration of the law. Mr. Disraeli scorned 
the world, and used it. The world Mr. Disraeli scorned, scorned him 
and — used himtoo. There is a strange sadness underlying all Mr. 
Thackeray’s scorn. His preface to “Vanity Fair” has tears in it. 
They do not lie near the surface, but they are there. If Mr. Thacke- 
ray scorned the world he analysed, he never used it. ‘The world never 
used him. 

But when we speak of Mr. Disraeli’s scorn, there is one qualification 
which ought to be made. He is, in the very midst of his passionate 
pursuit of success, indifferent ; he mocks, he uses his dissecting-knife 
remorselessly, he glories and exults in his rolling and reckless fire. But 
he is not malevolent. He does not hate those whom he scorns. There 
is, it must be owned, a breadth of temper, a catholicity of indifference, 
a contemptuous gipsy-fun through all his invective, and with all his 
mockery, which go a long way to explain the tolerance extended to him 
by the very victims of his satire. He is unscrupulous, not cruel ; reck- 
less, not malignant ; Mephistophilean, not fiendish. In one of his ear- 
lier and most original works, “ Captain Popanilla,” there is a peculiar 
phrase of his, true enough in too many senses, which shows that his scorn, 
like a many-bladed knife, cuts in all directions. He speaks of THAT 
LITTLE BEING, CALLED A GREAT MAN. The phrase is expressive. It fits 
every aspect of Vivian Grey in his ideal of self-glorification. And yet 
Mr. Disraeli is fond of Vivian and admires “the graceful, lively lad, 
with the devil of a tongue.” If he allows a little of his scorn to play 
round him, yet he likes him, and lets the reader feel that Vivian Grey 
is one of his imaginative pets. But it would be difficult, perhaps, 
through all the gallery of his characters, to find one which at any time 
excites his moral hatred, or anything which approaches even to hidden 
pity or regret. 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that Mr. Disraeli started in 
political life as a Radical. He did so, no doubt, ostensibly ; and his 
conversion to the Tory side did not seem to have been the gradual 
effect and slow growth of conviction, but rather a brilliant strategical 
movement executed at the right moment. Be this as it may, one thing 
is certain — that if Mr. Disraeli ever was a Radical, he never was a 
Radical in the sense which we attribute to that word now. Mr. Dis- 
raeli in “Vivian Grey” is as full-fledged a Tory in the essence of his 
temper as it is possible to be. The gay and glittering scorn of the 
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“ herd,” the sunny insolence of “ blood, wealth and brains,” the hidden 
and intimate sympathy with the worst side of the very classes he satir- 
ises, and to which he belongs, all these are as far as possible removed 
from the earnest and settled convictions of the men who are called 
Radicals only because of their determination to subordinate the inso- 
lence of class ascendency to the requirements of humanity. Eighteen 
years later, when Mr. Disraeli wrote “Coningsby,” to prove that “ Tory- 
ism was not a phrase,” and, wrapping the political dandy in the mantle 
of the prophet, solemnly declared that “the Church is a sacred corpora- 
tion for the promulgation and maintenance in Europe of certain Asian 
principles, which, although local in their birth, are of divine origin, and 
of universal and eternal application,’ he wrote in deeper tones, and 
makes Coningsby proclaim the “heroic principle” against “the moder- 
ate feelings and little thoughts of our civilisation, so much vaunted.” 
But it is observable here, as elsewhere, that the idea at the root of all 
this rhodomontade is not to do a great deed or carry out a vast under- 
taking, because that deed is intrinsically worth performing, or because 
the undertaking is worth achieving; but for the sake of having done a 
great deed — in other words, of having been the doer of a great deed 
oneself. It follows, that as the necessity for admiration and worship is 
the complement and correlative of this desire to be above the herd, and 
as without the herd there would be nobody to worship and admire the 
would-be hero in his would-be heroism, so of course the herd must be 
conciliated. How? We know the answer. By the promise of fat 
pastures, and gentle pre-eminent shepherds, wielding golden staves, al- 
ways on condition that the herd will consent to remain the herd, and 
will submit to the tacit understanding that it will not endeavour to be 
anything but the herd. This is the essence of the Young Englandism 
of Mr. Disraeli’s earlier days. And there is nothing in this respect in 
the spirit of Coningsby which would not have suited Vivian Grey. The 
true spirit of Radicalism whatever its methods, and whether at any 
moment its action be wise or unwise, apethetic or excessive, is the ex- 
act antithesis to this spirit. Radicalism aspires to make the largest 
possible number of individuals participators in the benefits which civi- 
lisation, by the example of the smaller number, has proved to be at all 
events possible, morally, intellectually, and materially. The true Tory 
says, “ You are not so good, or so great, or so well off,as I. But things 
are best as they are. We might go further, and fare worse. Quiela 
non movere. Let us stay where we are.” The Radical says, “I see 
crowds of men worse off than I am, materially, morally, intellectually. 
Every one of them is as good as I in the eyes of humanity. By what 
means can I extend the blessings, small as they are, which I enjoy, to 
every individual in that crowd?” And in all this it is the ultimate 
principle, the vanishing-point of converging views, which must be kept 
in sight. No man in his senses, with any knowledge or any experience, 
Radical any more than Tory, believes that absolute equality, physical, 
moral, intellectual, or material, is even possible. It is the tendency of 
his political action, in each case, at any given moment, and his ultimate 
ideal, latent or avowed, which distinguish the typical Tory from the 
typical Radical. No man in a country like this can be a purely typical 
Tory or a purely typical Radical ; but in proportion as a politician ap- 
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proximates to one or the other type, so in the main will he answer to 
one or the other definition. The other day the G/ode, answering a 
Radical writer who asked, simply enough, if there was any reason why 
a blacksmith should not be as cultivated as a peer, retorted with the 
triumphant question — whether the blacksmith should be made a peer? 
The writer in the G/ode, who imagined this refutation, must have had 
some excellent champagne-cup at his side, and laughed two or three 
Homeric laughs between the puffs of his cigar, after he had written 
down his happy thought. If every blacksmith had “the manners, and 
the temper, and the cultivation of a peer,” probably the only man left 
in the country who cared a pin whether every blacksmith was a peer, 
or every peer a blacksmith, would be the writer in the G/ode. What 
the Radical writer was driving at was not the establishment of a facti- 
tious equality between peer and peasant. The tendency of his whole 
argument was to show that peer and squire and manufacturer, instead 
of listening to the counsels of class-selfishness, and debating for gener- 
ations what modicum of education bestowed upon the lower orders 
would leave rents and wages intact, and yield the maximum of product- 
ive labour and unquestioning servility, ought rather, even on the prin- 
ciple of cold calculation, to have thrown themselves upon the policy of 
elevation, which, according to the Radical view, is at once the true pol- 
icy of safety, the professedly true policy of Christianity, and certainly 
the true policy of humanity. 

It is admitted that the Toryism of Young England was not the Tory- 
ism of the hard and brazen wire-pullers of the last generation. Nor, 
although at bottom the spirit which conceived “ Vivian Grey ” is also 
latent in Coningsby,” would it be fair to say that “Coningsby” and 
“ Vivian Grey ” resemble one another. There are passages and aspira- 
tion in “Coningsby” which, if read without any other context, seem 
far enough from any Toryism whatever. Nothing can be more gener- 
ous in tone than Coningsby’s celebrated conversation with Lord Mon- 
mouth, 

“You go with your family, sir,’ Lord Monmouth says, ‘like a gentle- 
man ; you are not to consider your opinions, like a philosopher or a 
political adventurer.’ 

“© Ves, sir,’ said Coningsby, with animation ; ‘but men going with 
their families like gentlemen, and losing sight of every principle on 
which the society of this country ought to be established, produced the 
Reform Bill.’ 

“s the Reform Bill!’ said Lord Monmouth ; ‘if the Duke had 
not quarrelled with Lord Grey on a Coal Committee, we should never 
had the Reform Bill. And Grey would have gone to Ireland.’ 

“You are in as great peril now as you were in 1830,’ said Con- 
ingsby. 

Bre No, no, no,’ said Lord Monmouth ; ‘the Tory party is organised 
now; they will not catch us napping again : these Conservative associ- 
cations have done the business.’ 

“But what are they organised for?’ said Coningsby. ‘ At the best 
to turn out the Whigs. And when you have turned out the Whigs, 
what then? You may get your ducal coronet, sir. But a duke now is 
not so great a man as a baron was but a century back. We cannot 
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struggle against the irresistible stream of circumstances. Power has 
left our order ; this is not an age for factitious aristocracy. As for my 
grandmother’s barony, I should look upon the termination of its abeyance 
in my favour as the act of my political extinction. What we want, sir, 
is not to fashion new dukes and furbish up old baronies, but to establish 
great principles, which may maintain the realm and secure the happiness 
of the people. Let me see authority once more honoured ; a solemn 
reverence again the habit of our lives: let me see property acknowl- 
edging, as in the old days of faith, that labour is twin-brother, and the 
essence of all tenure is the performance of duty ; let results such as 
these be brought about, and let me participate, however feebly, in the 
great fulfilment, and public life then indeed becomes a noble career, 
and a seat in Parliament an enviable distinction.’ 

“*T tell you what it is, Harry,’ said Lord Monmouth, very dryly, ‘ mem- 
bers of this family may think as they like, but they must act as I 
please.’” 

Mr. Disraeli painted Coningsby for a purpose, and in this honeyed 
and magniloquent outburst of young generosity on the part of Conings- 
by, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. Disraeli himself is smiling 
slightly through his own words at the youthful enthusiast. “The old 
days of faith,” “property and labour twin-brothers,” “establishment of 
great principles,” “solemn reverence the habit of our lives,” “feeble 
participation in great fulfilments,” &c., not at all bad this from the author 
of “Ixion” and “ Popanilla.” 

Still it would be unfair to deny Mr. Disraeli’s sympathy with his 
young heroes. It must be confessed, that whether, as some think, he 
be a great man, or, as others think, only a very clever man, he has one 
undeniable characteristic of magnanimity: if he attacks and defies the 
strong and great, he is kind and considerate to the young — gentle and 
chivalrous towards youth and beauty. And this is no histrionic assump- 
tion on his part. It peeps out in small things, and in spite of him. It 
was my lot, many years ago, to be present at a small scene, which, as 
it places this feeling of Mr. Disraeli’s in an amiable light, may be de- 
scribed without impropriety. It was after a dinner-party. The hostess 
was sitting chatting with Mr. Disraeli, and by her side stood a boy of 
about eleven years of age, her son. Near the trio sat the boy’s tutor. 
The conversation turned somehow upon Homer, and, some allusion 
having been made to his biindness, the boy inquired who was meant. 
Upon this the tutor, apparently taken by surprise at his pupil’s ignor- 
ance, asked, with a certain lofty reproach, “ What! don’t you remem- 
ber the blind old man?” The boy, confused in the presence of his 
mother, a formidable critic, and of the great man, her still more formida- 
ble guest, stammered a negative ; and, on being told what he ought 
to have known, modestly apologised for being ignorant that Homer was 
blind. The incident would have been forgotten but for the sudden 
revelation of Mr. Disraeli’s feeling and countenance. He was sitting, 
as is his wont, with veiled expression and impenetrable mask ; but 
when the tutor, to the public confusion of his defenceless pupil, asked 
the unlucky question, Mr. Disraeli gave him one rapid look, his eye 
shot out a sudden ray, a gleam of quick intelligence passed over the 
mask. All was gone in the tick of a second, but not the meaning of 
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the look. It meant, as plainly as words could have it put, “ What! air 
your little learning, and distress a poor young boy publicly before his 
mother’s guests! Pedant!” Should these lines meet the poor peda- 
gogue’s eye, I humbly beg his pardon for recalling the circumstance at 
his expense. Probably by this time he is able to review it as calmly 
as I do, if, indeed, he should have the slightest recollection of it. 

It is not against the young, therefore, the weak, and the defenceless 
that Mr. Disraeli gives free play to his scorn. If any one wishes to 
understand his true temper and Promethean devilry, let him study 
“Txion” in its matchless cynicism and inimitable impertinence. Ixion, 
shunned by mankind, is compassionated by Jove, and carried to heaven. 
The opening sentences suggest what Mr. Disraeli’s writing, by-the by, 
so often does suggest — that he is laughing in his sleeve at many things, 
but first of all at his reader : — 

“The thunder groaned, the wind howled, the rain fell in hissing tor- 
rents, impenetrable darkness covered the earth.” There is an im- 
pudent phrenetic crack in the style of such an opening which dis- 
arms the affronted reader by the very excess of the writer’s impu- 
dence. 

“A blue and forky flash darted a momentary light over the land- 
scape. A Doric temple rose in the centre of a small and verdant 
plain,” &c., &c. 

A white flash of lightning would have been more likely to lend a mo- 
mentary light to the landscape. But Mr. Disraeli has a lurid imagina- 
tion, and made it d/ue. In the “Infernal Marriage,” Pluto’s coal-black 
horses wear 4/o0d-red manes and tails, and are shod with rubies, which, 
if gorgeous, are not inappropriate. In “ Popanilla,” at sunset in the 
Fantaisian Island, “upon each mountain peak a lion starts forward, 
stretches his proud tail, and, bellowing to the sun, scours back exulting 
to the forest ””—a picture than which it would be difficult to conceive 
one that slapped the reader’s credulity in the face with more luxurious 
insult. 

And here one can hardly help noticing not the least riddle among 
all the many riddles in Mr. Disraeli’s strange personality. To look 
at him walking in, or walking out, of the House of Commons, getting 
up to speak, or sitting down to listen, or wrapped for hours in the 
same solemn, grave, white, lofty, melancholy, and impenetrable mask, 
as motionless, and blank, and full of meaning as the fabled Sphinx, 
who would suppose that the man’s imagination was full, or had been 
full, of the ragged and rollicking devilry of his own Ixion, and that 
good-humoured contempt for his audience which a magician feels for 
the crowd he courts? That faultless walk and faultless figure, those 
slightly-raised shoulders, raised to the level of the importance of him- 
self and circumstance, that slightly-depressed head, depressed as if in 
proud deference to that house and country, to rule which has been the 
end of his life —— who would think that they belonged to a man whose 
scorn had paddled round the whole known world, arrogantly slippered 
in jaunty dishabille? 

Jove to Ixion : — 
“*Who art thou that hast no other friend than Jove?’ 
“* One whom all mankind unite in calling a wretch.’ 
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“¢ Art thou a philosopher?’ 

“*Tf philosophy be endurance. But, for the rest, I was sometime a 
king and am now a scatterling.’ 

“* How do they call thee ?’ 

“<¢Txion of Thessaly.’ 

“¢Txion of Thessaly! I thought he was a happy man. I heard 
that he was just married.’ 

“* Father of gods and men! —for I deem thee such — Thessaly is 
not Olympus. Conjugal felicity is only the portion of the immortals!’ 

“*Hem!—what! was Dia jealous, which is common,—or false, 
which is commoner,— or both, which is commonest ?’ 

“¢Tt may be neither. We quarrelled about nothing. Where there 
is little sympathy or too much, the splitting of a straw is plot enough 
for a domestic tragedy. I was careless, her friends stigmatised me as 
callous ; she cold, her friends styled her magnanimous. Public opinion 
was all on her side, merely because I did not choose that the world 
should interfere between me and my wife. Dia took the world’s advice 
upon every point, and the world decided that she always acted rightly. 
However, life is life, either in a palace or a cave... . Iam glad you 
ordered it to leave off thundering.’ 

“¢ A cool dog this. And Dia left thee?’ 

“No; I left her.’ 

“*What? Craven!’ 

“Not exactly. The truth is—‘tis a long story. I was over head 
and ears in debt.’ 

“¢ Ah! that accounts for everything. Nothing is so harassing as the 
want of money. But what lucky fellows you mortals are, with your 
post-obits! We immortals are deprived of this resource. I was 
obliged to get up a rebellion against my father, because he kept me so 
short and could not die.’ 

“You could have married for money. I did.’ 

“¢T had no opportunity. There was so little female society in those 
days. When I came out, there was no heiresses except the Parca, 
confirmed old maids ; and no very rich old dowager, except my grand- 
mother, old Terra.’ 

“* Just the thing ; the older, the better. However, I married Dia, 
the daughter of Deioneus, with a prodigious portion; but, after the 
ceremony, the old gentleman would not fulfil his part of the contract 
without me giving up my stud. Can you concieve anything more un- 
reasonable? I smothered my resentment at the time ; for the truth is 
my tradesmen all renewed my credit on the strength of the match, and 
so we went on very well for a year; butat last they began to smell a 
rat, and grew importunate. I entreated Dia to interfere ; but she was 
a paragon of daughters, and always took the side of her father. If 
she had only been dutiful to her husband, she would have been a per- 
fect woman. At last I invited Deioneus to the Larissa races, with the 
intention of conciliating him. The unprincipled old man bought the 
horse that I had backed, and by which I intended to have redeemed my 
fortunes, and withdrew it. My book was ruined. I dissembled my 
rage. I dug a pit in our garden and filled it with burning coals. As 
my father-in-law and myself were taking a stroll after dinner, the 
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worthy Deioneus fell in (by mere accident). Dia proclaimed me as the 
murderer of her father, and, as a satisfaction to her wounded feelings, 
earnestly requested her subjects to decapitate her husband. She cer- 
tainly was the best of daughters. There was no withstanding public 
opinion, an infuriated rabble, and a magnanimous wife at the same 
time. They surrounded my palace. I cut my way through the greasy- 
capped multitude, sword in hand, and gained a neighbouring court, 
where I solicited my brother-princes to purify me of the supposed mur- 
der. If I had only murdered a subject, they would have supported me 
against the people ; but Deioneus being a crowned head, like them- 
selves, they declared they would not countenance so immoral a being 
as his son-in-law. And so, at length, after much wandering, and after 
much wondering, I am here, Jove, in much higher society than I ever 
expected to mingle.’ 

“ «Well, thou art a frank dog.’” 

Thereupon Jove asks Ixion to come and “spend a few weeks with us 
in heaven ;” adding, in the best vein of Mr. Disraeli’s diablerie, “I 
hardly know whether our life will suit you. We dine at sunset ; for 
Apollo is so much engaged that he cannot join us sooner, and no din- 
ner goes off well without him. In the morning you are your own mas- 
ter, and must find amusement where you can. Diana will show you 
some tolerable sport. Do you shoot?” On his way to heaven, Ixion 
having asked with quiet nonchalance “how he was to get there,” and 
Jupiter having handed him over to the care of Mercury, the two worth- 
ies have an interesting chat, in the course of which Mercury remarks 
that “travel cures us of care. Seeing much, we feel little, and learn how 
how very petty are all those great affairs which cost us such anxiety.” “I 
feel that already myself,” answered Ixion. “ Floating in this blue ether, 
what the devil is my wife to me, and her dirty earth? My persecuting 
enemies seem so many pismires ; and as for my debts which have occa- 
sioned me so.many brooding moments, honour and infamy, credit and 
beggary, seem to me alike ridiculous.” “ Your mind is opening, Ixion,” 
answers Mercury, condescendingly : “ you will soon be a man of the 
world. To the left, and keep clear of that star.” “Who lives there?” 
“The Fates know, not I. Some low people, who are trying to shine 
into notice. °’Tis a parvenu planet, and only sprang up into space 
within this century. We don’t visit them.” Ixion, introduced to the 
goddesses, creates universal interest among them. Juno’s haughty 
heart is touched. Minerva makes Ixion write in her album. The 
words are suggestive. 

“T HAVE SEEN THE WORLD, AND MORE THAN THE WORLD. I HAVE 
STUDIED THE HEART OF MAN, AND NOW I CONSORT WITH IMMORTALS, 
THE FRUIT OF MY TREE OF KNOWLEDGE IS PLUCKED, AND IT IS THIS, 
“Adventures are to the adventurous.” 

Then follows a very pretty adventure with Juno; and Ixion, bound 
on the classical wheel, defies the cruelty of the celestial despot. 

It would be impossible, except by quoting the whole of it, to do jus- 
tice to “ Ixion,” and the scorn it breathes, in every line, of the fashion- 
able world. ‘There is an ease about it, a fertility of resource, a cool 
felicity of brazen impertinence, and an indefinable flavour of the philo- 
sophical Robert Macaire, scorning everything, yet determined to 
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use to the uttermost everything he scorns, which even another Lucian 
would scarcely surpass. Many parts, too, of the comedy are inimitably 
happy, and in nothing more so than in the which Mr. Disraeli contrives 
to make classical details the vehicle of his modern satire. In the “ In- 
fernal Marriage,” on her way to Hades in her “sublime elopement,” 
Proserpine innocently “thinks she will like Cerberus: she is fond of 
dogs.” But when she sees “the celebrated watch-dog of hell,” her hor- 
ror and disgust are in the highest degree comical; and Mr. Disraeli 
instantly improves the occasion by describing a fashionable honeymoon 
squabble. 

“The monster!” exclaimed Proserpine. 

“My love!” exclaime Pluto, with astonishment. 

“The hideous brute!” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Pluto. 

“ He shall never touch me!” 

“ Proserpine ! ” 

“ Don’t touch me with that hand. You never shall touch me, if you 
allow that disgusting animal to lick your hand.” 

“T beg to inform you that there are few beings of any kind for whom 
I have a greater esteem than that faithful and affectionate beast.” 

“Oh! if you like Cerberus better than me, I have no more to say,” 
exclaimed the bride, bridling up with great indignation. 

“My Proserpine is perverse,” replied Pluto; “her memory has 
scarcely done me justice.” 

“T am sure you said you liked Cerberus better than anything in the 
world,” continued the goddess, with a voice trembling with passion. 

“T said no such thing,” replied Pluto, somewhat sternly. 

“T see how it is,” replied Proserpine, with a sob, “ you are tired of 
me.” 

“ My beloved !” 

“T never expected this.” 

She wants him to shoot Cerberus. Pluto rebels. Then follows the 
exquisite passage : — 

“Ts it such a mighty favour? Is it anything unreasonble? Is there, 
indeed, in my entreaty anything so vastly out of the way? The death 
of a dog, a disgusting animal, which has already shaken my nerves to 
pieces ; and if éver (here she hid her face in his breast) —if ever that 
event should occur, which both must desire, my Pluto, I am sure the 
very sight of that horrible beast will — I dare not say what it will do.” 

Pluto looked very puzzled ; as well he might. Space fails me to fol- 
low the windings of Mr. Disraeli’s lighter humour through those slight- 
er work, in which, as he did not think it necessary to adopt the tone of 
the grave and highly-illuminated condescension which marks the style of 
some of his more ambitious works written for political or other purpos- 
es, the reader may see (or indulge in the fancy that he sees) many as- 
pects of Mr. Disraeli’s character and temper not by any means commonly 
seen or understood by the general public. 

Justly as Mr. Disraeli may, in common with other novelists, depre- 
cate judgments upon his own personal life derived from scenes described 
and characters drawn with a view not to illustrate himself, but to suit 
the exigencies of fiction, still no author will ever escape the law which, 
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so long as he is not a plagiarist, compels him to spin call it the silk 
of his own brain — and to moisten the thread he a the well- 
spring of his own temper. Knowing, as English politicians now know 
Mr. Disraeli, every line of his writings, written at times-when he never 
foresaw, could not foresee, the future, has acquired an allusivéhess, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a point and piquancy, which can seldom, if ever, 
belong to the works of a novelist, however great, who is only a novel- 
ist. And if the reader abandon himself to the study of this allusive- 
ness and never-ending éguivogue, need there be anything in the enter- 
tainment which can offend the author and statesman? Can he himself 
be otherwise than profoundly touched when, in the light of his subse- 
quent career through well-nigh half a century, his eye follows the finger 
of Fate, and the irony of the great satirist, Time, down every page of 
his own writings? 

Even if an author at any time should have set himself to paint him- 
self, what is there so portentous in the act after all? A philosophical 
critic would be more concerned to consider how far any man, had he 
even genius, could paint himself, than to drag the artist ostenta- 
tiously through the mud of a vanity assumed only to be exaggerated 
for party purposes. Even, therefore, if it could be proved that Mr. 
Disraeli in former days at any time, in any of his works, had written 
any part of them with a sidelong look at himself in the glass, what 
then? We are already too far removed from the event to treat the fact, 
even if we could discover it, with any feeling other than such philosoph- 
ic interest as the author himself might feel on the perusal of produc- 
tions so remote from his own present life. So remote are they, indeed, 
that they might almost, for practical purposes, have been written by 
another man. 

BERNARD CRACROFT. 








The Fincastle Herald. 
THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN POET. 





Leicu Hunt, the graceful English writer, defines poetry to be the “ut- 
terance of the passion for truth, beauty and power, embodying and il- 
lustrating its conceptions by imagination and fancy, and modulating its 
language on the principle of variety in uniformity.” How few, very 
few, of the American poems, “ so-called,” can stand this test? 

We do not claim to have studied the poetic literature of our coun- 
try, with that exceeding caution which we conceive, in all cases, to be 
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necessary for a just and proper criticism. As long as men of equal 
intelligence and equal strength of imagination are found differing so 
widely in opinion about the merits of a poem, or a poet, we, for our part, 
as a general thing, care not to venture further than the simple expression 
of a preference. ; , 

Smith, over the way, is a great admirer of Alfred Tennyson, and 
seems to realize the keenest pleasure in reading the most unpretending 


lines of “ Enoch Arden.” Thompson, on the other hand, pronounces 


the “ Poet Laureate” a trashy rhymer, and even condemns his grand 
“Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” as a sorry piece of af- 
fectation. And yet, Thompson is a lover of the Muses and quotes as 
much poetry upon great occasions as Smith. 

If we now go further than an expression of a preference, it is because 
we desire to introduce to the special attention of our readers, two sweet 
little poems that have recently made their appearance. 

There are only two living poets in America whose lines we read with 
any very great degree of pleasure,— OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, of 
Massachusetts, the ablest and most popular contributor to the “ A//antic 
Monthly,” and FaTHER Ryan, editor of the “ Banner of the South,” 
published in Augusta, Georgia. 

Holmes is the noblest type of the Boston Yankee ; Father Ryan a 
strong and ardent supporter of the “ Lost Cause.” We admire the 
prose and poetry of the former almost as muchas we detest his political 
sentiments. We love the poetry of the latter almost as fervently as we 
love the cause in behalf of which it has been poured out. 

Holmes’ reputation, as a writer, was world-wide before the late war 
commenced. A single poem, the “ O/d /ronsides,” first introduced him 
favorably to the American people as a poet. Afterwards, when his 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” “ Professor of the Breakfast Table,” 
and “ Elsie Venner,”— all sparkling with their gems of wit and senti- 
ment, successively appeared, they were received gladly into every library 
in England and America. 

Father Ryan’s fame as a poet may, in a sense, be considered as an 
effect of the war. 

Great events, they say, produce great men. The recent war certainly 
developed in the South a number of superior Generals, and one or two 
tolerable statesmen, but did it bring forward a single great poet? We 
search in vain among the thousands of songs, odes, and so on, published 
during the war, for one deserving the name of a national piece. “There 
are,” says the author already quoted, “different kinds and degrees of 
imagination, some of them necessary to the formation of a /rwe poet, 
and a// them possessed by the greaéest.” Now, the South did not want 
for ‘rue poets during the war, to sing her victories and trials. There 
were Colonel Hawkins, of Tennessee, and Mrs. Margaret Preston, of 
Virginia, who wove for her some beautiful garlands. But we are speaking 
of great poets, men who can, by the power of their verse, move a nation 
to tears, or excite an army to enthusiasm. None such appeared during 
the war. 

Shortly after the war closed, however, there did appear in the public 
prints of the South a little poem, a grand little poem, that leapt at once 
into nationality. The “ Conguered Banner” was adored in every home 
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of the South long before the name of its author was known. It touched 
the heart of a down-trodden people, and was accepted at once as a 
Nation's Dirge. The soldier murmured, 


“ Furl that banner, for ’tis weary, 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary.” 


and wept like a child as he murmured. 
The widow heard, as a mourning echo of the past, 


“ Furl it, for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hands that fondly clasped it, 
Cold and dead are lying low,” 


and sobbed as if her heart-strings would break, as she’ heard it. 
A brave, unfortunate people sighed, 


“ Furl that banner, softly, slowly ; 
Treat it gently, it is holy, 

For it droops above the dead ! 
Touch it not, unfurl it never ;— 
Let it droop there, furled forever ; 
For its people’s hopes are dead.” 


When Father Ryan acknowledged the authorship, the thanks of a 
nation were tendered him. Soon afterwards appeared the “ Sword of 
Lee,” attracting universal attention and admiration. 

With these prefatory remarks we present to our readers “ Zhomas 
Moore,” by O. W. Holmes ; the sweetest poem, in our judgment, he 
ever wrote. In every line, from the first, where he speaks of the stars 
as “trembling tears of light,” to the last, where he has the subject of 
his song teaching angels those 


“« ____. airs of love 
That ravished mortal ears,” 


will be found the most elevated character of poetry. 

Also “ Zhe Down-Trodden Land” of Father Rvan ;— not so good as 
his “ Conquered Banner,” or his “ Sword of Lee,” but still a charming 
and touching little poem. It was published in the “ Hera/d” once be- 
fore ;— it will not offend our readers to see it again. 


THOMAS MOORE. 


Shine soft, ye trembling tears of light, 
That strew the morning skies, 

Hushed in the silent dews of night 
The harp of Erin lies. 


What though her thousand years have past 
Of poets, saints and kings — 

Her echoes only hear the last 
That swept those golden strings. 


Fling o’er his mound, ye star-lit bowers, 
The balmiest wreaths ye wear, 

Whose breath has lent your earth-born flowers 
Heaven’s own ambrosial air, 
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Breathe bird of night thy softest tone, 
By shadowy grove and rill ; 

Thy song will soothe us while we own 
hat his was sweeter still. 


Stay pitying time thy foot for him, 
Who gave thee swifter wings, 

Nor let thy envious shadow dim 
The light his glory flings. 


If in his cheek unholy blood 
Burned for one youthful hour, 

Twas but the flushing of the bud 
That blooms a milk-white flower. 


Take him, kind mother, to thy breast, 
Who loved thy smiles so well, 

And spread thy mantle o’er his rest 
Of rose and asphodel. 


The bark has sailed the midnight sea, 
The sea without a shore, 

That waved its parting sigh to thee — 
“ A health to thee, Tom Moore.” 


And thine, long lingering on the strand, 
Its brightened streamers furled, 

Was tossed by age with trembling hand, 
To seek a silent world. 


Not silent! no, the radiant stars 
Still lingering as they shine, 

Unheard through earth’s imprisoned bars, 
Have voices sweet as thine. 


Wake then, in happier realms above, 
The songs of bygone years, 

Till angels learn these airs of love 
That ravished mortal ears ! 


—O. W. Holmes. 


THE DOWN-TRODDEN LAND. 





Yes, give me the land where the ruins are spread, 
And the living tread light on the hearts of the dead ; 
Yes, give me a land that is blest by the dust, 

And bright with the deeds of the down-trodden just, 
Yes, give me the land where the battle’s wild blast 
Has flashed on the future the form of the past : 

Yes, give me the land that hath legends and lays, 
That tell of the memory of long vanished days ; 
Yes, give me the land that hath story and song, 

To tell of the strife of the right with the wrong : 
Yes, give me a land with a grave in each spot, 

And names in the graves that shall not be forgot ; 
Yes, give me the land of the wreck and the tomb, 
There’s grandeur in graves —there’s glory in gloom, 
For out of the gloom future brightness fo hone ; 

As after the night looms the sunrise of morn, 

And the graves of the dead with the grass overgrown 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne, 

And each simple wreck in the pathway of might 
Shall yet be a rock inthe temple of right. 


—Father Ryan. 














Good Words. 
THE NARRATIVE OF THE FIRE OF LONDON. 





FREELY HANDLED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN RATIONALISM. 





A new class of critical writers has arisen in England and Germany 
during the last century. They profess to examine the currently received 
statements of sacred and — history on the principles of enlight- 
ened and dispassionate reasdn ; separating truth from falsehood, and 
disintegrating imaginative myths so as to arrive at the bare facts on 
which they have been founded. Professing myself a humble but ardent 
follower of this scientific method, I propose to apply it to the stories of 
the great fire of London. 

This calamity is said to have occurred in the year 1666. Two hun- 
dred years have therefore elapsed since the event took place —a suffi- 
cient time for all political excitement on the subject to have died out, 
and for the questions concerning it to be brought to the test of pure 
reason. 

The first broad question which arises is, Was there ever, properly 
speaking, a great fire of London at all? That there were a number of 
nearly contemporaneous little fires, may be freely conceded ; but that 
there was one huge continuous conflagration, admits of the same sort 
of doubt as every deep thinker entertains when he reads the Book of 
Numbers. Why, then, was the story of the one great fire invented, and 
palmed off upon a credulous people, the larger part of whom received 
letters only once a week, and knew nothing of steam or the electric 
telegraph? Where was the motive for the rise and growth of so strange 
a popular myth? That motive was a deep-seated hatred to the Papists. 
The lofty column which commemorates the event had originally an in- 
scription attributing the fire to “the treachery and malice of the Popish 
faction.” This was cut away in the reign of James II., as false and 
libellous, the Romish party being then in power. It was restored in 
deeper characters in the time of William III., when Protestantism was 
once more upon the ascendant. Pope alludes to this inscription in the 
famous lines where he says of the Monument — 


“ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


Here, then, we have a reasonable doubt thrown upon the whole story. 
It was evidently got up to denounce the Roman Catholics, and lower 
them in public estimation. 

The principal author of the history of the great fire of London was 
Mr. Secretary Pepys. Any one acquainted with his writings will see 
that he was fond of the marvellous, and prone to embellish simple facts 
with a profusion of ingenious gossip. His credulity made him ready 
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to accept any fiction or fable. Being a servant of the Court, he depre- 
ciates the policy of the Lord Mayor, because the latter represented the 
free and independent corporation ; while he exaggerates the conduct of 
King Charles II. as a marvel of personal bravery and engineering 
skill. In the writer, then, we see symptoms of an untrustworthiness 
which throw an air of doubt over his entire narrative. The time has 
hardly arrived yet for opening up the question whether the tale may 
not have for its origin a hidden mystery and allegory. I think this 
view well worthy the careful attention of my learned friend Dr. Smo- 
kenso, and the thoughtful writers of the South African school. 

In forming an estimate of the historical value of Mr. Pepys’s writings, 
it must not be forgotten that when one of the keenest wits of the nine- 
teenth century published a satire on the manners and customs of the 
English of his own time—a satire full of exaggeration, sarcasm, and 
caricature — he called it “Mr. Pips his Diary.” 

Proceeding to analyse and handle in a free and becoming spirit the 
narrative itself, the first circumstance related throws an air of doubt on 
the whole. It is an admitted canon in the criticism of myths that if we 
find a person’s name expressive of his business or allegorical office, we 
may generally regard him as a mere personification. Thus in the hagi- 
ology of the Western Church we sometimes find Saint Perpetua and 
Saint Felicitas associated. But of course every rational inquirer knows 
that these are but personifications of perpetual felicity. A late emi- 
nent critic and historian used to say that a thousand years hence the 
etymology of the names of the generals in the nineteenth century would 
cast suspicion over all the annals of the age. Haynau, the flogger of 
women, is akin to Ayena. Windisgratz loses battles, in other words is 
windisgrace. Napier conquers, and has JVa-cer, that is, is unequalled. 
Depend upon it, Nelson will be found out to be the son of Helen, and 
therefore so called. It will not be surprising if some South African 
critic does not prove to his own satisfaction that the Wesley who con- 
quered the hearts of the miners of Cornwall, and the Wesley who 
achieved the crowning mercy at Waterloo, were the same person, for the 
two remaining pictures of each will represent them both with a Roman 
nose. This sort of criticism has been already applied to the Penta- 
teuch ; and I honour the man who was bold enough and brave enough 
to suggest the application. Now let us return to Mr. Pepys. 

We read that the conflagration began “on the Lord’s Day,” the 3rd 
of September, 1666. “Some of our maids,” says Pepys, “ sitting up 
last night to get things ready for our feast to-day, Jane called us up 
about three in the morning to tell us of a great fire they saw in the 
city. So I rose and slipped on my nightgown and went to the window, 
and thought it to be at the back side of Mark Lane at farthest. But 
unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far enough off, and so 
went to bed again and to sleep. About seven rose again to dress my- 
self, and then looked out at the window and saw the fire not so much 
as it was, and farther off. . . . By-and-bye, Jane comes and tells me 
that she hears that above three hundred houses have been burned down 
to-night by the fire we saw, and that it is now burning down all Fish 
Street by London Bridge. So I made myself ready presently, and 
walked to the Tower, and there up, upon one of the high places, Sir J. 
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Robinson’s little son going up with me. And there I did see the houses 
at that end of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this 
and the other side, the end of the bridge.” 

The conflagration which in so short a space had exhibited its de- 
structive character, had broken out some time after midnight in the 
house of one Farryner, the king’s baker, in Pudding Lane. 

Let us briefly analyse these statements. Some of Mr. Pepy’s maids 
sit up late at night. Jane calls him up about three in the morning. 
What are we to understand by this slipshod English? Had the maids 
gone to bed at all? Pepys rises and puts on his nightgown : nightgowns 
are generally worn in the night, and not left at the bed’s side. The 
dramatists of the seventeenth century tell us that ladies’ nightgowns 
were generally made of white or pink satin, to suit their complexions. 
Were the gentlemen less fastidious? Did Pepys go to bed in the cos- 
tume of Adam before the fall? Then the fire breaks out at the house 
of one Farryner, the king’s baker. Farina is, as every schoolboy knows, 
the Latin for meal or flour. arinarius is a mealman, or dealer in 
flour. The English always clip long words. Thus in Pepys’s days 
Mademoiselle de Queroaille, the licentious mistress of Charles II., be- 
came Mother Quarrel. In our own time we have seen omnibus con- 
tracted to “bus,” and cabriolet to “cab.” In this way Farryner is obvi- 
ously an abbreviation of farinarius, mealman or flour-dealer ; of course 
the personification of bakers and men of such-like craft. But there is a 
unity in Pepys’s conception of the origin and end of the fire, which 
proves rather too much. It not only begins at Mr. Baker’s, the baker’s, 
but it begins in Pudding Lane, and ends in Pie Corner, and one Pied- 
low is the incendiary. This is just the sort of clumsy invention which 
marks the third-rate novelist. His hero is Sir Miles, who lives at 
Gladius Hall, and dies in the great battle of Pugna. But why is the 
fire said to begin in the house of this Mr. Farryner? I suspect that this is 
an attempt on the part of the friends of the discredited and traduced . 
Lord Mayor to cast a slur upon the court party, or, as it was then called, 
the Popish. It appears that Farryner was the king’s baker. 

It will, however, be plausibly objected, that although reasonable 
doubts may be cast upon the entire narrative of Pepys, the ‘exist- 
ence of a public monument expressly designed to commemorate the 
conflagration must tell forcibly the other way. The existence of the 
monument of course is not questioned. But what was its real design 
and intention? Clearly to vilify the Papists. 

It is, indeed, by no means uncommon, to find historical monuments 
commemorating events that never had any existence, or events the shape 
and effects of which were totally different from those attributed to them 
on the monument. Viewed in this light, the magnificent Arch of Tri- 
umph, at Paris, which, standing on a high elevation, dominates over the 
city, and crowns it as with a diadem of marble, is no better than the 
monument of London, but, “like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 
If the shade of the great Duke of Wellington, accompanied by those 
of Gurwood and Napier, could mount the long avenue of the Elysian 
Fields,* and read over the list of French victories recorded there, how 
many would be erased from the catalogue? 





* Champs Elysées, 
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The untruthfulness of other monuments, and their utterly unreliable 
character, does not arise so much from what one may call lying by cir- 
cumstance, as dealing with events that have had positively no existence 
whatever. The traveller in Switzerland, when he arrives at the lake of 
the Four Forest Cantons, is told that its shores are holy ground, the 
birthplace of freedom—that here the first Swiss confederacy was 
formed, and, above all, that its borders were the scene of the heroic 
deeds and almost supernatural end of William Tell. On asmall island 
in the lake a Frenchman, the Abbé Raynal, took upon himself to raise 
a monument to the founder of Swiss liberty. It consisted of a wooden 
obelisk painted to look like granite, with Tell’s apple and arrow on the 
top. This gingerbread memorial of vanity was destroyed by a thun- 
derbolt. Here is a parallel to the monument of London — both me- 
morials of bad taste. Three springs are said to have gushed forth 
from the spot on which the three heroes stood who founded the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland. But are there three sources? Are they not 
one split into three? They show a chapel erected only thirty-one years 
after Tell’s death, and in the presence of one hundred and fourteen 
persons who had known him personally —they show the site of his 
house at Altorf, and yet all the events of his life are a mere romance. 
Every German and South African rationalist knows that the fierce dis- 
putes as to the existence of Tell have ended in the entire victory of the 
unbelievers ; and that a like story is related in Scandanavian folk-lore 
as having occurred in Denmark td one Toko, in the tenth century, 

A similar instance of the unreliability of public monuments is to be 
found in the Arco della Pace of Milan. The origin of this structure is 
singular. It was first a temporary decoration of lath and plaster, upon 
the marriage of Eugene Beauharnais and Princess Amalia. The ele- 
vation being much admired, it was determined to build the arch of mar- 
ble, and to dedicate it to Napoleon and his victories. On the downfall 
of the Bonapartists its destination was changed, and it was dedicated 
to the Congress of Vienna and the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance. 
Whom or what does it now call to mind, as the traveller gazes upon it, 
standing out gloriously against the Italian sky? May we not suspect 
that thte London Monument was begun to commemorate the return of 
the Stuarts, and its destination altered to malign the Papists? then to 
commemorate the supposed fire? then again to libel the Roman Cath- 
olics — the inscription being dug more deeply than ever, and aitered a 
third time when a new policy governed the country? 

Nor must we forget the celebrated monument called the Colonne 
Napoléon, which stands about a mile from the city of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. It is, like the Monument, a pillar of the Doric order, and a 
winding stair in the interior leads up to the summit. The first stone 
was laid by Marshal Soult in 1804, to commemorate the invasion of 
England by the grand army of Napoleon. Beneath it are buried seve- 
ral copies of a medal struck by the emperor in the same year, and 
bearing the inscription, “ Descente en Angleterre, frappé a Londres.” A 
specimen of this medal still exists in the Boulogne museum. When, 
on the overthrow of the Bonapartists, Louis XVIII. came to the throne, 
the pillar was made to commemorate the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and plentifully besprinkled with carved fleurs-de-lis and royalist inscrip- 
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tions. These in turn have been carefully destroyed, and it is surmount- 
ed by the statue of the imperial conqueror. Now suppose that a thous- 
and years hence it is overthrown by earthquake, war, or storm, what 
will be said of its original intention? It will be found to have com- 
memorated that which never had any existence. May not the Monu- 
ment of London be fairly placed under the same category ? 

But it will be plausibly objected that the existence of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is a strong proof that the fire did take place. I doubt very 
much whether that church has been rebuilt from its foundation within 
the last two hundred years. Applying the same principles of criticism 
to this case as have been applied to the holy places, and by modern 
sceptics to the forum at Rome, it seems probable that the present build- 
ing is a series of reconstructions. May not the piers of the nave and 
choir still contain within them the Norman piers of the old church, like 
the perpendicular nave of Winchester Cathedral? May not much of 
Inigo Jones’s famous portico be incorporated in the western facade? 
Would any one conversant with the structure of Portland stone ven- 
ture positively to affirm that those weather-worn blocks have only stood 
a hundred and fifty years? The story which informs us that the edifice 
was built under one Bishop of London, one master mason, and one 
architect, is evidently a mythical exaggeration. 

There are many episodes, so to speak, of the notorious history which 
also deserve critical examination. Bishop Burnet tells us that a young 
man of the name of Robert Hubert, the son of a watchmaker at Rouen 
in Normandy, was among many Frenchmen sent to Newgate prison for 
setting fire to the city. But from other sources we learn that Newgate 
itself fell a prey to-the flames. We read that this man was apprehend- 
ed simply because he was a Frenchman. He is said to have described 
the spot where he began his malicious work: that he led his captors 
directly to the place ; that he showed them how it stood, the shape of 
the little yard, the fashion of the doors and windows, and where he 
first put the fire. And all this is with such exactness, that they who 
had dwelt long near the spot could not so perfectly have given the par- 
ticulars. Upon this confession, Hubert was condemned and executed. 
Yet Lord Clarendon, with a strange candour, remarks, that “neither 
the judges nor any present at the trial did believe him guilty, but that 
he was a poor distracted wretch weary of life, and chose to part with it 
in this way.” Of course he was not guilty, but being a Frenchman and 
a Roman Catholic, there was a fine opportunity afforded of endorsing 
one falsehood by another. In another story we find that a man called 
Piedlow fired London. This name is clearly mythical. It belongs to 
the same sort as Pie Corner and the farinaceous baker of Pudding 
Lane. The citizens were said to have lodged in huts built in Finsbury, 
Moorfields, and even as far as Highgate. But it is remarkable that not 
one trace of these huts has ever been found. Many important minutiae 
might easily be added to this disquisition, but enough, it is hoped has 
been brought forward to invite rational inquiry into the circumstances, 
in the paramount interests of immortal truth. 

PIETER MARITZBURG. 











Notes and Queries. 


THE WATERLOO WALTZ. 





Tue four lines, the authorship of which is inquired for by H., are the 
beginning of a spirited poem, which appeared soon after the battle of 
Waterloo, occasioned by seeing in a list of new music Zhe Waterloo 
Waltz. ‘They were written by a lady, and generally attributed to Mrs. 
Hemans. They are so admirable in sentiment and exquisite in com- 
position, that I think their resuscitation in “N. & Q.” cannot fail to be 
acceptable to many of its readers : — 


“ A moment pause, ye British Fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue ; 
And say if sprightly dance or air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 
Awful was the victory ! 
Chastened should the triumph be ; 
Mid the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a_son. 


“ Vefled in clouds the morning rose ; 
Nature seemed to mourn the day 
Which consigned, before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay; 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view 
Ere evening closed on Waterloo! 


“ See the Highland warrior rushing 
Firm in danger, on the foe, 
Till the life-blood warmly gushing, 

Lays the plaided hero low ! 
His native pipe’s accustomed sound 
Mid war’s infernal concert drowned, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo! 


“ Chasing o’er the cuirassier, 
See the foaming charger flying, 
Trampling in his wild career 

All alike, the dead and dying. 
See the bullets through his side 
Answered by the spouting tide ; 
Helmet, horse and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo ! 


“ Shall scenes like these the dance inspire ? 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth ? 
O shivered be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth ! 
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Other sounds, I ween, were there, 
Other music rent the air ; 

Other wa/tz the warriors knew 
When they closed on Waterloo ! 


“ Forbear, till Time with lenient hand 
Has soothed the pang of recent sorrow ; 
And let the picture distant stand, 

The softening hue of years to borrow. 
When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay, 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame at Waterloo!” 


It would be difficult, I think, to find in any language a poem written 
with so much originality and spirit, and so ably sustained throughout to 
its brilliant and feeling termination. 

F. C. H. 








Once a Week. 


THE MISSING CROWN. 


WHEN the dream of Hungarian independence was rudely dissolved by 
the simultaneous advance of the Austrian and Russian armies on Pesth, 
Gorgey with his patriot army —still 40,000 strong — seeing the game 
was up, and wishing to save his country as much as possible from the 
retaliatory vengeance of Austria, capitulated, at Villagorz, to the Rus- 
sian general on honourable terms.. But Marshal Haynau, the Austrian 
commander, acting under instructions from Vienna, declined to be 
bound by the Russian treaty ; and, when he entered Pesth as a con- 
queror, it was well known he brought in his travelling-case a bundle of 
warrants for the apprehension and punishment of the prominent or- 
ganizers of that which was termed by one side a rebellion, by the other, 
a patriotic struggle against despotism. 

Before this crisis had arrived, the Dictator, Kossuth, found it expe- 
dient to remove the seat of government from Pesth, and to take up tem- 
porary quarters at Szegedin, from whence flight into the Turkish terri- 
tory would be comparatively easy. Forecasting possible eventualities, 
the Dictator took the precaution to & possession of the Hungarian 
crown and regalia; calling his staff into consultation as to the best 


way of securing the precious casket. It was finally agreed in solemn 

conclave that the casket should be buried in one of the small unten- 

anted islands which dot the Theiss ; that an accurate plan of the place 

should be taken, and deposited in safe-keeping, so as to be available 
14 
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for the easy recovery of the treasure when more auspicious times pre- 
sented themselves. An island was accordingly selected ; the spot where 
the casket was buried was clearly and correctly indicated ; the plan was 
placed in the hands of the Dictator, and, for the present, all anxiety in 
this direction was set at rest. It is only necessary to add that Kossuth 
made his escape, visited America, and finally took up his abode in 
England. 

When the Austrian Emperor was enabled once more to establish the 
semblance of peace in his Hungarian dominions, it was thought expe- 
dient that ata fitting period his coronation as King of Hungary, with all 
its time-honoured ceremonies, should be celebrated. But where was 
the Hungarian crown? It was sought for, but could nowhere be found ; 
and no one could give an account of its disappearance. No coronation 
would be held to be complete or valid by the Hungarians unless the old 
Hungarian crown encircled the brow of the sovereign. The same su- 
perstitious veneration attached to this crown as to the crowns of Lom- 
bardy and Germany. It must be found at any cost. Large rewards 
were offered. Every kind of immunity was promised to those who were 
parties to its abstraction and concealment ; but the coveted information 
was not forthcoming. Matters remained in this condition for years. 

Here the scene of our narrative must be changed, and the reader 
taken to London. In that refuge of all nations — Soho — might be 
seen, just after the Revolutions of 1848 had run their course, a small 
house, the lower part of which presented an abortive imitation of the 
exterior of a continental Café. Soho, at that period, was filled with 
refugees from various European States. Poland was represented, so 
was Spain, so was France, so was Hungary. Russia, Austria, France 
had their spies thickly studded over the locality, in various disguises. 
Some were restaurant-keepers, others tenanted cigar-shops, a few were 
proprietors of Cafés, more were in the capacity of waiters. 

The Café in Lisle street, kept by P. , a foreigner, was the head- 
quarters of the expatriated Hungarian patriots. No one could say 
precisely from what part of the Austrian dominions the owner of the 
Café came — no one knew anything of his antecedents, when he made 
his appearance at Pesth and joined the army of liberation under Gen- 
eral Bem. Following the fortunes of the Dictator Kossuth when the 
Austrians marched into Pesth, he marched out, and contrived to make 
his way to England. Tall, military-looking, and of truculent aspect, he 
yet inspired sufficient confidence in the Hungarian refugees to induce 
them to make his Café their house of call, and as his language indicated 
that he was ardently devoted to their cause, while his purse was con- 
tinually at the service of the necessitous, it may be easily imagined that 
the Café was not overlooked by the ubiquitous secret foreign police. 
On Sundays there was a private table d’héte, at which the principal 
refugees assembled. As a matter of course, Austrian politics were dis- 
cussed, and amongst other matters the anxiety of the Austrian Emperor 
to find the missing crown of Hungary, and the liberal reward to be paid 
for its recovery. 

One evening three persons might be seen sitting in the private bar 
of the Café, conversing earnestly about the affairs of Hungary, and 
particularly about the secreted crown, all present appearing to be well- 
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acquainted with its place of concealment. The result of the delibera- 
tions of this trio was, that steps should be immediately taken to remove 
the crown from its hiding-place, to bring it to England, and to place it 
for greater security in the custody of the ex-Dictator. But who was to 
undertake this dangerous task? The movements of the Hungarian 
patriots in London were too well watched, their persons too well known, 
to admit of the hope, even if they penetrated into the Austrian domin- 
ions undetected, that they would leave them safely. One of the party 
suggested that P—, the proprietor of the Café, should be called in and 
sounded. He was not a Hungarian —at least by birth — he might, 
therefore, have a chance of escaping the seaching eyes of the Austrian 
police. He was summoned, and the proposition laid before him. 
When told that he had been selected to undertake the business, his 
eyes sparkled for a moment, but he hesitated at giving his consent. 
Eventually his scruples were overcome, he agreed to fetch the crown — 
nay, more, he undertook to find all the funds, and only to accept a 
reward on the successful completion of his dangerous mission. A sheet 
of paper was handed to him which, on being folded ina particular 
form, disclosed the exact spot where the casket was buried, but which, 
should he be discovered, would indicate nothing that could in the least 
compromise him. He settled tocommence his journey in three weeks’ 
time, alleging that he must wait for the arrival of a German courier 
resembling him somewhat in person, whose passport would carry him to 
Pesth without suspicion. 

On the day fixed upon, P— set out for Prague. The journey was 
completed thus far in safety — there was nothing to excite suspicion — 
his fellow-travellers left him at various stations, only two, a Polish pedlar 
and an Armenian Jew, came on with him as far as the frontier of Bo- 
hemia, and there they also quitted him. 

On arriving at Prague, P— made his way to the Kaizer Hof, and or- 
dered a substantial dinner. He had just sat down to his meal when 
the Chief of the Police paid him a visit, and requested to see his passport. 
Having looked at the paper, he politely intimated that he had received in- 
structions from the Minister of the Interior to see him séfely to Vienna. 
P— manifested no discomposure at this ; he finished his dinner leisurely 
and, on finding that the travelling carriage was at the door, coolly 
stepped into it, not prepared, however, for the politeness of the Chief 
of the Police, who entered the carriage and placed himself beside him. 
The carriage moved on, and P—’s equanimity was further disturbed at 
noticing that the carriage was escorted bya guard of Uhlans. He put 
a question or two to. the Chief, but the taciturn official declined to enter 
into conversation, and the journey was performed in silence. On ar- 
riving at Vienna, the carriage drove to the Burg, the Emperor’s palace, 
and drew up at aprivate door. P— was requested to alight and follow 
the Chief. 

In Vienna, as in most of the cities where the aspirations of young 
Germany were known to prevail, there sat what was known as the Black 
Commission. The Commissioners were appointed by the Emperor, 
and their special business was to ferret out suspected persons, to inter- 
rogate them, and to hand their depositions over to the Imperial Cabinet 
for their consideration. The Commission was held at the Burg — it 
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was sitting when the carriage stopped, and P— was ushered into the 
chamber forthwith. His papers were examined and pronounced all right. 
So far so well. The Prases questioned him as to his business in 
Vienna. 

“ He had come to Vienna to seek for the place of courier.” 

“ From whence had he come?” 

“ Direct from England, where he had gone, as his papers would show, 
with an English family, who having no further use for his services, had 
paid, dismissed, and given him the usual certificate.” 

At this point of the inquiry two persons were introduced, whom P— 
immediately recognised as the Polish pedlar and the Armenian Jew, 
his fellow-travellers. 

“Do you know this person?” said the Praeses, pointing to P—, and 
addressing the pedlar. 

“ Perfectly ; he is the proprietor of the Café in London, and the 
agent of the Hungarian rebels. His passport was obtained from me. 
(P— started.) He mistook me for a courier. I am, as your excellen- 
cies know, an officer of the secret police.” 

“ And do you know the other person?” pointing to the Jew. 

“T do not.” 

“ But I do,” said P—, finding that further concealment was useless — 
“Remove his false beard, and you will see the valet of General Klapka, 
commissioned by the Dictator to watch my actions.” 

Preses. “We know you can give the Commission important infor- 
mation. Beware how you trifle with us. Declare the business that 
— you to Vienna.” 

f—. “Torture me — shoot me —I will die with my secret.” 

Preses. “ A royal reward will be paid for the information we know 
you possess.” 

P—. loftily, “I am aman of honour. All the treasures of the em- 
pire will not induce me to betray my trust.” 

Preses. “Remove him to prison.” 

A week elapsed before P — regained his liberty. In the meantime 
a body of miners had been despatched to the Theiss. They were 
searching for something, but only the Commission knew what. They 
tried one island — discovered nothing — they tried another and found 
the casket. The day after this, P—was released from prison. He 
made his way to the bureau of the Minister of the Secret Commission. 

P—. “Well, the information was of service.” 

Minister. “It was.” 

P—. “I now claim the fulfilment of the conditions, in conformity 
with the Emperor’s gracious written promise.” 

Minister. “ Let us see a little. You wrote, from London to the Em- 
peror offering to place the Hungarian Regalia in his hands on these 
conditions. You were to be arrested on arriving at Prague, to take off 
suspicion. You were to furnish a plan of the place of concealment of 
the Regalia, and when they were recovered you were to receive 500,000 
florins and a passport to Trieste.” 

P—. “Perfectly correct, Herr Minister.” 

Minister. “In those bags are 250,000 florins, you can remove them 
at once. The other 250,000 florins will be handed over to you at the 
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end of your journey by Col. Marx, with whose regiment you will 
travel.” 

The dark complexion of P —turned perfectly livid. 

P—. “I do not require an escort. The Emperor’s passport is a suf- 
ficient protection.” 

Minister. “Doubtless it protects fully Alexis P—, but no one else. 
You speak the Croat language. Col. Marx is looking for one Lieuten- 
ant Domvich, who deserted his colours, and went over to the Hungarian 
rebels in 1849. You (looking hard at P—) of course know nothing of 
this person, who when taken will be shot at once, in conformity with 
military law. You may be able to give him assistance in translating 
the forms ; and for that purpose you will have the opportunity of making 
his acquaintance as your escort.” 

“ Schobbiak,’ muttered P—, “I see it all—I am to be robbed. 
Come, come, Herr Minister, be just, take 100,000 florins, and give me 
the rest. I positively refuse to accept an escort.” 

“Then,” said the Minister calmly, “You can only take away with 
you the 250,000 florins; the other half must be given to you by the 
hands of Col. Marx, who is anxious to make the acquaintance of Lieu- 
tenant Domvich through your aid.” 

P— secured his mutilated treasure, returned to England, and by let- 
ter acquainted his illustrious employers with the ill-success of his 
mission. 

The next morning he was visited by General M 
with whom he had an interview at his Café in Soho. 

“You have failed, so you wrote,” said the General. 

“ Unfortunately, it is so.” 

“And yet the secret, so well guarded, somehow became known to 
the Emperor.” 

“So it seems.” 

“You were trusted as an honourable man.” 

“ Not quite so; or why was a spy sent to watch me? I pointed him 
out to the police when arrested, and he has since been shot.” 

“ You mistake ; he saved his life by pointing you out as Lieutenant 
Domvich, who deserted from the 29th Regiment of Croats.” 

“T now see it all — fool that I was.” 

“You are now suspected. England is no place for you.” 

“‘ England is a country of law and protection.” 

“ But there are some things,” showing the handle of a dagger, “that 
no laws can prevent from reaching traitors.” 

“ And there are other things,” said P—, unbuttoning his surtout, and 
displaying the butt-end of a pistol, “that serve to keep at a distance 
assassins.” 

P— disposed of his Café and for some years led a life of extrava- 
gance, avoided by his former companions, and pointed at with the fin- 
ger of scorn, for which he cared nothing. He was lost to view for some 
time, but not very long ago a Café was opened in Rupert Street, where 
an excellent cup of coffee and a good cigar might be had, and there 
P—, reduced in circumstances, might be seen acting in the capacity of 
waiter. 

So it came to pass that the Emperor of Austria was crowned with 

the veritable Hungarian Crown last year. 


, one of the three 














The Saturday Review. 
MANNERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 





THERE are persons who believe that the standard of good manners in 
England is on the whole much lower than it was ; that politeness and 
courtesy are neither so common nor so well understood as they used to 
be ; and that the acquisition of enormous wealth by the middle class 
has been the means of barbarizing us all to a really formidable extent. 
Evidence of this is supposed to be found in the rudeness which one is 
accustomed to meet with and to hear of in railway travelling ; in the 
pushing and undisguised selfishness with which every man does that 
which is right in his own eyes, with the smallest possible consideration 
for his next-door neighbour ; in the substitution of a stiff formalism by 
the vulgar rich for the frank and genial intercourse which one may find, 
either among the aristocracy, as Mr. Carlyle says, on the one hand, or 
among the better sort of workmen on the other. About the actual fact 
there may be some difference of opinion. There are so many optimists 
in the world who insist that everything goes on in the finest way imag- 
inable, that there is sure to be some resistance to the admission of a 
disagreeable truth. English people need not be reluctant to admit it, 
at any rate, on merely patriotic grounds, for Frenchmen are making 
just the same complaint of their country too. The Second Empire is 
declared to be the empire of ill manners. The nation which was once 
the type of politeness is now pronounced even by its own citizens, to 
be polite no more, but rather, as the corruption of the best is the worst, 
to be the least polite ; is pronounced to have become curt, hard, un- 
plastic, irritable, almost brutal, by comparison with what it was. In 
either case, alike in England as in France, there have been the same 
general influences at work. Both countries have seen the rise of a class 
of newly enriched people, who have neither tradition nor mental culture 
from which to draw the habit and the maxims of politeness. These 
persons have neither the long accumulated habit of good manners, such 
as you may find in an oldish aristocracy, nor the rich soil which culture 
deposits in the mind of the scholar, and from which all choicest fruits 
of behaviour spring, nor the simple dignity or gracious self-respect 
of a Scotch peasant, or a thrifty and industrious English artisan. ‘The 
rise into colossal prominence of rich manufacturers and merchants of 
all sorts, gorged to repletion with gold, would of itself suffice to explain 
the deterioration of manners which one deplores. For nothing is easier 
to understand than the lack of good manners evinged by this highly 
important set of persons. The essence of good manners is ease, and 
ease is just what the new rich cannot have. Look at the conduct and 
carriage of the first of them you meet. It has all the stiffness, discomfort, 
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elaborate artificiality, of his own shiniest new furniture. He is no 
more like a truly well-mannered lord or scholar or peasant than his own 
gorgeous mansion of bright stone, with gilt laid thick on every room, 
adorned with the staring pictures of those modern English masters 
whom rich manufacturers love to honour, and pranked out with all 
manner of costly gaudinesses, is like the venerable glory of an ancient 
baronial hall, or the dim religious splendour of the Bodleian Library, 
or the simple propriety of a humble man’s home. ‘The manners of the 
new rich are no more like good manners than Mr. Frith’s colouring is 
like the colouring of Titian. And this because the new rich are not 
socially at their ease. Depending on outside opinion, trembling at its 
breath, relying on nothing in themselves except their vulgar cash, and yet 
deeply ignorant of the true way to conciliate the outside opinion of 
those who are either above them or below them, as well as of the true 
way of raising themselves beyond this enervating dependence, they are 
as uncomfortable as big schoolboys, no longer lads and not yet men. 
They have a discomforting idea that the aristocracy dislike them, and 
that the literary class scorns them. In their inmost hearts they have 
a secret consciousness that the golden weapon with which they hope to 
make their way is, after all, about the meanest in the whole social ar- 
moury. How can you have the perfection of manners out of such a 
moral position as this? The Scotch peasant learns his self-respecting 
manners out of his democratic interpretation of the Bible ; the wise and 
meditative scholar learns grace and dignity by constant contact with 
the best products of the human mind ; the aristocrat from respect for 
his name and the family portraits. All these people have one common 
quality ; they do not want anything from anybody. But the newly- 
moneyed man usually wants everything, save money only, from every- 
body. He covets the deference of the poor, the respect of the learned, 
and the companionship of the high-born. Thus the abundance of his 
hard cash does not at all prevent him from being the veriest beggar, 
the neediest man, in the whole world. The one solid pleasure he has 
left to him is the contempt which he clandestinely entertains for poorer 
persons in his own rank. And no man who in this way makes money 
the private standard of worth and service can be anything but a vul- 
garian, though a thin veneer may cover up his barbarism well enough 
to make him moderately presentable at dinner and on other social oc- 
casions. 
The truth is that to the making of good manners there must either 
be in the man himself, or have been in those from whom he inherits 
their tradition, a mixture of moral and intellectual qualities, in neither 
ingredient of which.are our newrich men very strong. A Duchess can 
be polite, and socan Robert Burns. We require the moral capacity 
for genial sympathy, and the intellectual capacity for discerning the 
fitness of things in this or that special set of circumstances. To possess 
either of these gifts fully and without detriment one must have a certain 
serenity of mind, which shall allow the unconstrained and gracious play 
of interest in other persons, and shall permit one’s vision of the true 
aspect of our relations with them to operate free from the clouds which 
a hungry hunting for their good opinion or good word interposes. The 
worst and the commonest fault in manners arises from a double mistake 
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— first, that artificial effusion is the same thing as sympathetic interest ; 
and next, that friendly relations demand an unreserved interchange of 
all inmost confidences. Hence the most odious of all varieties of bad 
manners. Ill-bred reserve is bad enough, but it is not nearly so in- 
sufferable, because it does not show nearly so absolute a hollowness of 
character as fluent unreserve. An undue reserve may arise from mis- 
taken notions of what constitutes self-respect, but at worst it is the 
excess of a virtue. A correspondir+ excess of unreserve shows that 
the man who displays it does not know what the virtue means. Vulgar- 
minded people believe that good manners are altogether contained in 
cordiality, and that cordiality consists mainly in an overflowing readiness 
to ask and to answer all questions. There is nothing which they will 
not ask, and nothing which they are not ready to tell. They have no 
inner shrine of their own, and they do not dream of there being any 
such sacred place within the minds of other people. Religious doubts, 
spiritual aspirations, your annual income, your feelings to wife or hus- 
band or sister-in-law, all and everything must be held for common 
wares, to be handled and stared at without let or remonstrance. Inthe 
minds of vulgar folk of this sort, a man can have no right of private 
property in himself. Their theory is a sort of moral communism ; each 
person is to hold his ideas, emotions, and all the rest of himself, subject 
to the constant right of inspection in anybody who happens to think 
that they both belong to the same circle. And the double-sidedness of 
this makes it especially obnoxious ; for if it is particularly unpleasant 
to have to unbosom oneself at a moment’s notice, is it a much pleasanter 
thing to keep yourself in readiness to receive the unbosomed selves of 
other people? The probable secret of the eagerness of so many per- 
sons to receive the confidences of their acquaintance is that they are 
thus enabled by all laws of fairness and reciprocity to retaliate by in- 
flicting their confidences in turn. Hence what appears like disinter- 
estedness is nothing better than rapacious egotism. 

Manners, after all, are but the outcome and symbol of the larger morals. 
An age of bad manners is always an age of selfishness, in which small 
and personal interests reign in men’s minds to the exclusion of wider 
and higher interests. When the whole tendency of society is to make 
a headlong competition for cash the rule and stimulus to action, we may 
be sure that the narrow and narrowing selfish interests will preponderate, 
and that the effect of this preponderance will show itself not more in 
an unscrupulous readiness to drive hard bargains, than in a profound 
inconsiderateness for the feelings of others in the so-called smaller af- 
fairs of social life. Itis only on condition of being possessed by broad 
interests, and by cares for matters of large and public concern, that a 
man is able to acquire the two great elements of fine manners—dignity 
and unselfishness. To feel yourself a force, however humble, in great 
movements, to know that you have a share in their products, to recog- 
nise that your own life is a part of a grander whole — this must neces- 
sarily give a man a peculiar sense of exaltation, which will at once 
raise the worth of his personality in his own eyes, and inspire him with. 
respect for the personality of his neighbours. All human life acquires 
new height and dignity. When have manners been finest? When men 
cared most for some large national or religious interest. Frenchmen 
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in the palmy days of Louis XIV. had fine manners because those were 
days of national expansion, which seem invariably to give the men who 
live in them a size and a demeanour that nothing else can give. And 
who that reads the literature of the Elizabethan age has not thought 
of the contrast between the robust and simple manners of that day and 
the manners of the cotton lord and the etit-maitre of to-day? At that 
time men were filled with new and generous ideas ; the great world 
was much or everything to them, and each man was not wrapped up in 
his bank-book, and in the mean ostentation of his private acquisitions. 
There was, in short, a large sincerity in the moral atmosphere ; and this 
is just what we unfortunately lack. The flippancy of which rightly 
fastidious persons complain in modern manners has its root in the small- 
ness and thinness of the aims which engage men’s minds. People 
cannot infuse a worthy stateliness into their manners when it is not in 
their hearts. You cannot find the lofty gravity of a Milton in a man 
who is chiefly thinking of the markets. And modern levity of manners 
is not a good sort of levity ; it is very apt to become merely silly. 
There was a levity in France in the last century which had its charm, 
because it was bright and informed with intellect, though intellect mis- 
directed. But our present levity is mostly from the teeth outwards, mere 
facial grinning. When a man cannot even play the fool sincerely, he 
is decidedly in bad case ; and dull, hollow fooling is perhaps one of the 
worst vices of modern manners. 








L’ Opinion Nationale. 
THE UNSETTLED STATE OF EUROPE. 


“Tl veut, il ne veut pas; il accorde, il refuse ; 
Il assure, il rétracte ; il condamne, il excuse.” 





Tuis is, indeed, the moral portrait of an undecided man, and it is also 
the portrait of the Governments which preside at this moment over 
the destinies of Europe. They wish and they do not wish ; if they make 
a step in advance, we then see them immediately, seized with a sudden 
fear, go and make one back; they have always the sweet word peace 
in their mouths, and yet they are ruining peoples by monstrous arma- 
ments. One cannot better define the state of things created by this 
universal indecision than by comparing it to ancient chaos, in which 
everything floated undecided and confused, and in which as yet there 
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were only elements and no forms, only germs and no vital manifesta- 
tions. 

In this kind of political night into which Europe is plunged, all pow- 
er languishes, all activity is dulled, all conscience is out of order, and 
it seems as if there were no longer any room but for the dreams, night- 
mares, and visions which besiege tired or diseased brains in the dark. 
There never was a situation more favourable to the outburst of prophet- 
ic lucubrations, and if it be prolonged, we cannot fail to witness a fresh 
formidable epidemic of apocalyptic literature. 

In the mean time, we see, gathering like clouds at all points of the 
horizon, more or less fantastic conjectures as to the contingencies of 
the future. = 

Some delight in interpreting everything in the sense of peace,— 
others, on the contrary, interpret everything in the sense of war, and 
cannot breathe a puff of air or swallow a drop of water without smell- 
ing gunpowder in it. 

“Do not you understand,” say they, “the whole significance of the 
Lamarmora affair?” War is coming, and it was the Emperor Napoleon, 
who, to detach Italy from her Prussian alliance, raised this tempest in 
Italy. He arranged it a long while ago, and he must be very credu- 
lous who did not see the first indications of it in the letter addressed, 
on the 27th of January last, by General Lamarmora to the electors of 
Biella. But M. Bismarck was not behindhand. He saw the threads 
of this intrigue weaving in the dark —and what did he do? 

He gave the mot d’ordre to his friends beyond the Alps, the men of 
the party of action, and they set about making clandestine enrolments, 
in order to have, at the decisive moment, bands all ready to second 
the projects of King William who took his crown “from the table of 
the Lord.” a 

Istria, Dalmatia, and Rome are the price of the alliance with Prus- 
sia. This is known in Paris and at the Vatican, and hence the double 
ardour with which they are working at the defensive works around the 
Eternal City. 

The symptoms are no less numerous or clear, add these people, 
in other parts of Europe. Russia has filled all the Slavonian Pro- 
vinces of Austria and Turkey with her emissaries; she encourages 
the Cretans; she is trying to raise the Bulgarians, and to combat 
French sympathies, revived by the recent voyage of Prince Na- 
poleon, she has immediately sent one of her Grand Dukes to Con- 
stantinoplee . . . . 

Warlike provisions do not stop here even. The Alarmists point to 
the Emperor Napoleon, who, for a fortnight past, it is said, has been 
negotiating with the small States which touch us on the North and 
East — Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, and Switzerland, with a view 
to forming a confederation of fifty millions of souls, in which he would 
play the same part as King William in the North-German Confedera- 
tion. This project would have the advantage — if the Emperor was 
determined, as many assert, to make war on Prussia — of forcing King 
William to attack us first, to prevent us doing what he has thought 
well to do himself in Germany. But perhaps people have not asked 
themselves what attitude England would assume if this combination 
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were in reality carried out ; for England, or rather the Lords who gov- 
ern her, has the unpardonable fault of always being jealous of us, and 
retarding, as far as possible, the spread of democratic ideas, the most 
powerful instrument of which is the grandeur of France. 

This counter project of a Confederation has been, moreover, official- 
ly denied in England, in Parliament, and in Belgium also. But 
Cabinets have for some time followed such crooked paths, they have 
substituted such a tortuous policy for straightforward and frank policy, 
they have made so many declarations afterwards shown to be false, 
that we have grown accustomed to attach but very little importance to 
official denials. 

We should have still a long list to give, if we wished to state here all 
the conjectures which have been made by newspapers and correspond- 
ents for some time. But it is with these previsions, put forward as real 
decrees of the future, as with those volcanic islands which astonished 
navigators see arise suddenly in the sea, but which, they find, have dis- 
appeared again when they return to the same waters. 

What has not been said about the recent attempt at insurrection in 
Spain which has sent the Duke of Montpensier into exile, and of the 
part played in this by Von Bismarck? What has not been said about 
the conflict which lately arose respecting the Luxembourg Railway, of 
the voyage of Prince Napoleon, and that of the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Russia? What is not still being said about that of the 
Queen of England? e 

We do not wish to lose our time in recalling all these ephemeral 
dreams of a feverish imagination; but they nevertheless carry with 
them an important lesson. They prove that public opinion is com- 
pletely out of order, and that the darkness it is in is so thick, the un- 
certainty so great, the anxiety so deep, that it has at last come to 
believing in anything, even what is absurd, on account of no longer 
being able to know what one may believe in with some appearance of 
reason. Let this state of things continue, and we shall be in danger 
of a regular moral and material shipwreck. Will not Governments at 
last see this? 








The Broadway. 
TWO CELEBRATED AUTOGRAPHS. 


PassING over various celebrities of more or less interest, we are ar- 
rested by a couple of letters of the novelist Thackeray, addressed to a 
friend in America, and are at once struck by their genuineness as expres- 
sive of the real nature of the man. It was so in his conversation with 
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the acquaintances he made in New York. All who fell in with him were 
impressed by the frankness of his discourse. He spoke as he thought 
of others, and here he writes without reserve of himself, his health, his 
fortune, his disappointments, and his expectations. If his correspon- 
dence generally was marked by the same easy, gossipping, innocentego- 
tism, it will greatly facilitate the labours of his biographer. Accustom- 
ed, during a considerable portion of his life, to comparative frugality of 
living, dependent upon the earnings of his magazine articles, usually, 
indeed, well paid for, but falling far short of the splendid returns in la- 
ter life of his novels and lectures, it is pleasant to note his disposi- 
tion unspoilt by the influx of wealth. He appears to have cared for 
money chiefly to spend it in a generous, hospitable life. When one of 
his books was lagging a little in circulation, he waived a part of the re- 
muneration to which he was entitled from his publisher. “I like 
everybody who deals with me,” he writes in one of these letters, “to 
make money by me ;” and again he tells how he refused a friend’s offer 
in England to read one of his lectures for fifty pounds, while he volun- 
teered to go down into the country, and do the same thing in an ad- 
joining town for nothing. “Why,” says he, “because I am sick of 
letting myself out for hire.” Everybody knows that he made some 


enemies by his candid or severe portrayal of the Georges, which drew, 


upon him the famous méf of Aytoun. “ Ever since the Georges,” he 
writes, “I have been in disgrace with the Bo Monde, my former enter- 
tainers, the eagls and marquises, having fought shy of me. This year 
they’re beginning to come back.” One more dip into the portfolio, and 
we shall close the budget. The neat, regular penmanship, with a certain 
refined elegance in the style, betrays, even in a casual note, the hand of 
Washington Irving. There is some pleasant skirmishing on the part 
of the author of the “ Sketch-Book,” as he wards off sundry attempts 
of his correspondent, Balmanno, to engage him in the presidency of a 
Shakespeare society ; for if there was anything for which Irving had 
an invincible repugnance, it was to being drawn before the public in 
any more personal relation than was covered by the protecting shield of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker,” or “Geoffrey Crayon.” We are confident 
he would have travelled a hundred miles any day to avoid a public 
dinner. “I have neither tact nor tastes,” he writes in regard to the 
proposed presidency, “for posts of the kind.” But he finally compro- 
mises in the acceptance of an honorary membership. “I must forewarn 
you, however,” he adds, “that I am likely to prove a very delinquent 
member, as I am growing more and more recluse in my habits, and 
slow to respond to the claims of society. All kinds of public and so- 
ciety dinners Iavoid. Iamnolonger c/ubabie. Quiet life in the country 
has been the ruinof me!” This was from his suburban retirement on the 
Hudson, at Sunnyside, from which happy retreat he also dates, in 1850, 
an agreeable reminiscence of his explorations of old London, recalling 
the period of those early sketches of English life which introduced 
him, a young disappointed merchant, to his enduring career in literature. 
“T thank you,” he writes, “for your account of the visit to Dame 
Honeybull, which I have read with great zest, and only regret that it 
is so short. It has all the flavour of old London proper about it. The 
accidental touch about the Tower calls up the recollection of a place 
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which used to be one of my antiquarian haunts. Many a time have I 
loitered the greater part of a day about it exploring every part from 
the Beauchamp tower, near the messroom of gay young officers, to the 
venerable ‘ stone-kitchen,’ the resort of the beefeaters.”’ 








The Student. 
ON RECREATION. 





WHEN the mind is quite at ease, when self-consciousness is suspended, 
and care dozes, at such times we have an apprehension of things far 
more tenacious and more intimate than when the shadow of ourselves 
falls upon them. The important thing is to paralyze the will, and to 
set in motion the involuntary part of the mind. If you can do this— 
which, alas! you never can by trying — it is as though a veil were with- 
drawn that had concealed the face of nature. In such moods images 
and forms pass into the very substance of the mind. It becomes per- 
manently enriched by additions which it can never lose, and which 
modify its very character. No other acquisitions that the mind can 
make are thus permanent. What we store up laboriously in the memory 
is lost again ; we have the usufruct of it for a certain time, but we have 
no property in it. The richness and the brightness and the capacity 
of growth in a man’s mind are in proportion to the number of images 
which have passed in this imperceptible, uninvited way into the sub- 
stance of it ; and, as I have said, this only happens to a mind at rest. 
So that a man’s intellectual wealth is in proportion not to his work, but 
to his rest ; and recreation (z. ¢.,a creating anew,) is an apt word. Ina 
certain sense the activity of the mind diminishes its wealth. As long 
as the mind is intensely active upon one particular thing, it becomes 
dead to everything else, and so loses the wealth it might have gained 
in the same time if it had been at rest. If by an effost of will we fix 
our attention upon one thing, we keep all other things that might have 
attracted our attention at arm’s length. The effects of this are serious 
in the case of a man who always and habitually keeps his mind on one 
thing or on a small number of things. Such men are very common. 
There is the man who without great powers has great ambition. Self- 
important and persevering, he determines to distinguish himself in some 
way, and he proceeds upon the principle, if So-and-so made his way, 
cannot I, with inferior powers, make my way too, by working twice as 
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hard? He is encouraged in this notion by a number of platitudes and 
stories which are current, the moral of which is that everything can be 
done by will, concentration, and perseverance. Accordingly he devotes 
himself night and day to some one study or pursuit, and dreams, sleep- 
ing or waking, of some one object of ambition. Nowa person suffering 
from this fever of purpose is a person permanently deprived of recrea- 
tion. The wear and tear of his mind ceases to be repaired by influen- 
ces from without ; irritated by the purpetual goading of his sleepless 
purpose, he cannot throw his mind into a passive attitude ; he is eter- 
nally preoccupied ; whatever roving influences are in the air around 
him —chance fancies, that might make the very blood of his soul richer, 
happy intuitions ready to become his, which might give him a new life 
— nothing can cling to the marble surface of a soul petrified by the 
monomania of purpose ; he sacrifices the wealth that lies ready at his 
hand for that which lies far off ; he cannot be still, look around him, 
and enjoy, but is always staring at the horizon, foregoing the present 
for the future, bartering modest enjoyments for morbid wishes. This 
state of mind leads to what may be called a starvation of character ; a 
soul in which the will is perpetually on the stretch, and all the receptive 
power perpetually in abeyance, is like a body which is always exercised 
and never fed ; the end is exhaustion and starvation. The extreme 
case of this is the miser, but less extreme cases that are still sufficiently 
ghastly may be found where the soul has been starved through the want 
of “a wise passiveness,” through the want of recreation. 








London Review. 
PATHETIC TOYS. 





Poor children must indeed have a good deal of imagination to enjoy 
the queer things-eonstructed for a penny or twopence to please them. 
We have referred to Jack-in-the-box. Jack can be bought at a very 
low price or a very high one, but the poor child gets better value out 
of him for the money than any toy we know of, except the doll. The 
entertainment he furnishes both at St. Giles’s and St. James’s is identi- 
cal. He lives, as all the world knows, in a constant state of compres- 
sion, from which he is released by opening a wire hasp. He always 
surprises you ; that is his fun, and the one joke for which he has been 
made. His ferocity to a little boy is something awfully delicious. He 
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has him securely fastened down, and that gives him a certain sense of 
power. It is a long time before he disbelieves in Jack’s whiskers and 
the energy of that spring of his. We have heard that the first doubts 
on the subject arise when the boy begins to think of Jack’s legs, Jack 
possessing a quaint organization in that respect. However, this toy is 
as‘democratic as the jewellery imported by Mr. Cole from the Paris 
Exhibition — indeed, of the two, we shoul¢ >refer the cheap Jack ; he 
is generally of a fiercer aspect than his m: .. aristocratic prototype, and 
the steel in him is stronger and stiffer. This may arise from some law 
of compensation not yet quite developed. Another favorite toy which 
is found in low as well as in high places is Noah’s Ark. It would be 
interesting to learn who first invented this. We suspect it must have 
been the writer of a miracle-play. It is certainly old enough to have 
been the freak of such an author, and the costumes of Shem and his 
brethren suggest — like Mr. Pickwick’s gaiters at the so‘rée— the Dark 
Ages. Or was it the genius who alighted on the design of the willow 
pattern plate who constructed the first child’s ark? He would have 
made the elephant and the duck (not according to their kind) of exactly 
the same proportions as you may now see them, and he would have also 
sacrificed a custom of old standing to economy, by freighting the ark 
with only ove animal of each species. But let all that pass. Noah’s 
Ark is immortal, although the constituents are occasionally swallow- 
ed. If the flock thins they are easily replaced. What a joy is a whip 
with a whistle at the end of it toa child? There is a combination of 
delights : you may have a sly lash at the cat or at the pet dog, and 
when d/asé of these luxuries the whistle still remains to the good. A 
whistle with a small pea in it is an improvement, giving a tremolo and 
artistic air to the instrument ; but then it is likely to choke it now and 
then, so that perhaps the whistle pure and simple is to be preferred. 
This, too, is within the reach of the poor child; so is a drum, or at 
least a small one, out of which a good deal can be got with persever- 
ance. To see a halfclothed urchin with a drum, albeit a paltry and 
diminutive drum, whacking it until he fall asleep over it, is a more en- 
joyable sight than the appearance of Master Howard with an expen- 
sive affair that might be played in an orchestra. Master Howard’s 
drum has a hole in it months before the youngest of Brown’s children 
has yielded to an impulse to see what was making the noise inside 
the sheepskin of his. We doubt whether a spade and a small cart 
may be considered as genuine toys. We are inclined to think not. 
They are of modern growth. A poor child would not see much fun in 
a spade and cart: perhaps it has a dim notion of its own future at the 
tail of a plough or the side of a real waggon. A sword, however, or 
a gun, may be included in the catalogue. Those symbols reveal the 
common masculine disposition. The boy who prefers a sword toa 
transparent slate recommends himself to any student of children. 
What visions a child has, pulling this bit of tin or iron from its case and 
flourishing it over a geranium! Puzzles, so called, are abominations. 
A child’s intellect will quicken itself without such dry forcing. As for 
a boy or a girl learning Scripture or geography in this fashion, it should 
not be thought of. The time for liking toys is too precious and short 
to be wasted upon the pursuit of knowledge. 
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The period when toys are given up for games is marked probably by 
the taste for the first kite and fairy-story book. Girls stick to dolls 
until they can play a quadrille on the piano ; but a boy who has a kite 
and has once flown it, and held the string in his own hand, from that 
moment regards whistles, drums, and Jacks-in-the-box as vanities, 
In his “ Robert Falconer” Mr. George MacDonald gives the follow- 
ing description of the manner in which his hero used to send up his 
“ Dragon” :— 

“ The dragon flew splendidly now, and its strength was mighty. It 
was Robert’s custom to drive a stake in the ground, slanting against 
the wind, and thereby tether the animal, as it were, up there grazing 
in its own natural region. Then he would lie down by the stake 
and read the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ every now and then casting a glance 
upwards at the creature alone in the waste air, yet all in his power 
by the string at his side. While he lay there gazing, all at once he 
would find that his soul was up with the dragon, feeling as it felt, 
tossing about with it in the torrents of air. Out at his eyes it would 
go, traverse the dim stairless space, and sport with the wind-blowa 
monster.” 

And most poor boys can make a kite when living in the country. It 
is only in the crowded cities and factories that toys and games are 
scarce, and this is to be regretted. Yet even there children will make 
the greatest efforts to satisfy their natural craving. Dirt-pies cost 
nothing, and oyster-shells and broken glass, with lovely garnishes of 
the wire topping of soda-water flasks, will delight a group of poor 
children for a whole day. A story is told of a poor child putting a 
paper cap on its head and sitting contented in the sun for hours, 
quieted by the luxurious feeling of enacting something or other — who 
knows? and the story may be true and the cap no fool’s-cap either. 
Childhood is a mystery which genius can only touch without profaning. 
We may be content with observing its surface and with making one 
practical note at least. Charitable people might give more toys and 
less tracts to the children of the working classes when they visit and 
teach at Sunday schools. A prize at one of these latter institutions 
of a drum or a doll would often be more acceptable and useful than a 
tract containing a goodly lie, enforcing obedience or truth by some 
nonsensical story. 
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TEMPERANCE. 





A NationaL Temperance Convention has been lately held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, which adopted resolutions taking ground that prohibition is the 
only safe and effective legislation in regard to alcoholic liquors ; that 
total abstinence is the only true temperance ; that the manufacture, sale 
and licensing of alcoholic liquors are all evils ; that medical prescrip- 
tions of them seriously hinder temperance ; that the manufacture and 
use of all domestic or native wines ought to be discontinued, and that 
the friends of temperance should refuse to vote for any candidate who 
denies the application of the just powers of civil government to the 
suppression of the liquor traffic, and by every practical method in their 
several localities secure righteous political action for the advancement 
of the cause. 

There is no question, we suppose, about the evil which associations 
like this are designed to remedy, but only as to the best means of rem- 
edying it. Intemperance probably prevails more extensively in our own 
country and Great Britain than in any other civilized lands. In France, 
Italy, and vine-growing countries generally, drunkenness is comparative- 
ly of rare occurrence. ‘The utter ruin which it works to the happiness 
and prosperity of its yictims need not be dilated on. There may be 
other vices which exhibit greater depravity of character, but they gen- 
erally seek concealment, whereas this proclaims its own shame. It is 
impossible not to respect the motives and wish well to the efforts of 
those who sincerely seek to put a limit to the progress of such a curse 
to humanity. Societies pledged to total abstinence — for that, rather 
than “temperance,” is the true name of such associations — have un- 
doubtedly done much good. It would be idle to deny that such a phi- 
lanthropist as Father Matthew in inducing multitudes to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks proved himself a public benefactor. There are men 
so constituted that they cannot drink in moderation, and have no strength 
of will to give up a habit of any kind when it is discovered to be inju- 
rious. Total abstinence is the,rule of safety for such persons, and 
they do well to unite themselves with associations of that character and 
avail themselves of the moral ‘strength which is derived from mutual 
sympathies and counsels. Whilst total abstinence, however, is necessary 
for some, temperance, in its true signification, is incumbent upon all. 
It is a great Christian virtue, and applies to eating and drinking, to 
indulgence of joy and sorrow, of love and of hate. Whilst intemperance 
in the use of liquors is a great and ruinous vice, all excess is likewise 
evil ; excess in tobacco, excess even in coffee, and, worse than all, that 
excess in enthusiasm known as fanaticism, which has perhaps caused 
more misery and bloodshed among the human race than any other one 
thing. There is such a thing as intemperance even in the support of 
temperance. Whilst the members of total abstinence conventions are 
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allowed to be honest and to have good intentions, extreme and com- 
pulsory measures, like those advocated in Cleveland, will only retard 
their object. Men are not to be permanently legislated into virtue of 
any kind. The endeavor to enforce or establish total abstinence by 
sumptuary or prohibitory laws will result in failure wherever the scheme 
is tried, just as it has done in the case of the Maine liquor law. Those 
who are confirmed victims of this fearful vice have little hope of being 
reclaimed except possibly through the agency of inebriate asylums. 
Among the young, whose taste and habits are not fixed, moral suasion 
is the most efficient instrumentality that can be used. The public mind 
is much more easily directed by arguments addressed to the conscience 
than where it is assaulted by the process of force. The law of public 
opinion must sustain all laws upon the statute-book, or they cannot be 
easily executed. However much we may respect the object of total 
abstinence societies, and most earnestly desire the universal triumph of 
temperance, it is impossible for any student of history to be ignorant 
of the fact that some of the bloodiest pages in the annals of humanity 
have arisen from the attempts of sincere zealots to compel mankind to 
adopt their religious ideas or moral practice. We must also be permit- 
ted to question the wisdom of the recommendation of the Cleveland 
Convention, that the manufacture and use of all domestic or native 
wines be discontinued. Some of the best and most judicious friends 
of temperance believe that the general manufacture of native wines in 
this country would prove a powerful adjunct to the cause of true tem- 
perance. As we have before said, drunkenness is rarely seen in the 
vine-growing countries of Europe. A man may live in Italy for years 
and scarcely ever meet one solitary case of intoxication. The general 
use of the light wines in those countries seems to be accompanied by 
a universal disinclination to the fiery and destructive liquors which are 
so common here, and for which we have no general substitute. How- 
ever this may be, it is always matter of regret when a cause having 
benevolent objects is endangered, as is often the case in this country, 
by mixing it up with politics or employing methods of coercion which 
always inspire a sentiment of resistance, and among no people more 
than our own countrymen. 








New York World. 


PROSE AND WORSE. 


Ir is told of Mr. Mark Lemon, one of the original and indispensable 
ingredients of Punch, that he once upon a time was thoughtless enough 
to send to his dear friend, Douglas Jerrold, a complimentary copy of a 
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little volume of miscellanies which he had just published. He had mod- 
estly entitled this volume “ Prose and Verse by Mark Lemon.” Meet- 
ing Jerrold in the streets a few days after the book appeared, Lemon 
asked with timid eagerness whether Jerrold had received it, and how 
he liked it. “It is a very nice book, my dear fellow,” replied Jerrold, 
who, as everybody knows, always delighted to say kind things to peo- 
ple, “a very nice book indeed ; only the printer has made such a botch 
of the title.” “A botch of the title,” exclaimed Lemon, horror-struck. 
“Why, I had never noticed that. What is there wrong about it?” 
“Why,” responded Jerrold, solemnly, “he spells the title with a V— 
‘Prose and Verse.’” “ Well,” replied Lemon, with a puzzled look, 
“how in the world should he spell it?” “Why, with a W, of course, 
man,” answered his pleasdnt friend, “with a W, ‘Prose and Worse,’ 
By Mark Lemon.’” ' 

When the Bostonese publish (as publish they assuredly will) a hand- 
some octavo volume containing a full account of their great Burlingame 
banquet, we respectfully advise them to adopt for it Douglas Jerrold’s 
amended title of Mark Lemon’s book. The title will at least be amus- 
ing, which the contents of the book for the most part are hardly likely 
to be, and it will also be accurately descriptive. For, bad as was the 
prose of Governor Bullock and of Charles Sumner and the rest of the 
Bostonese Bonzes, who on that occasion wasted their sweetness on the 
desert ears of the much-enduring Ta-jins, it was by no means so bad as 
the poetry of Dr. Holmes. The writing of this bad poetry is not discred- 
itable to Dr. Holmes, who is too good a poet and too clever a man to be 
able to get up decent verses to order in honor of a Mandarin dinner. 
But the publication of the bad poetry really zs discreditable to the Bos- 
tonese. It is like bottling flap-doodle and putting it on a mantel-piece 
for a memorial, to hear overnight and then print in the morning such 
verses as these : 

“ Till Nevada’s breezes fan 

The snowy peaks of Ta-Sieue-Shan, 
Till Erie blends its waters blue 
With the waves of Tung-Ting-Hu, 


Till deep Missouri lends its flow 
To swell the rushing Hoang-ho!” 


The poetical literature of China is rich in turgid twaddle. But it 
has nothing finer in its way, we venture to assert than this. The ec- 
centric flirtations which the Gulf Stream, varium et mutabile, is reported 
to be carrying on with two continents, are nothing in comparison with 
Dr. Holmes’ conception of the New World turning a back-somersault 
into the Old, so as to mix up Lake Erie with Tung-Ting-Hu, and the 
Missouri River with the Hoang-ho. Tung-Ting-Hu! Ding-dong-bell! 
Seriously, if Mr. Burlingame is not bent on making himself and his 
mission a gigantic joke, and on disappearing from the stage of human 
affairs in a world-wide peal of inextinguishable Homeric laughter, he 
will lose no time in pulling his pig-tail, so to speak, out of the grasp of 
his too affectionate fellow-countrymen and in going about his business 
like a man and a Mandarin. 








The Tomahawk. 
ANOTHER POEM BY MILTON. 





Tue following poem has been forwarded to us by a learned gentleman, 
who says that he discovered it inside the lining of a four-wheel cab 
which took him ,to the station after dinner. It was written on the fly- 
leaf of a “ Bradshaw’s Guide,” dated 16— something or other. We 
have read the verses ourselves, but decline to offer an opinion concern- 
ing their merits, as we prefer to allow our readers to come to their own 
conclusions anent the views of our esteemed correspondent. He ad- 
vances the following arguments in proof of its authenticity : — 
(1.) The antiquity of the vehicle in which he found it, which, he says, 
could never have been cleaned since the days of Milton. 
(2.) That the driver’s name was John, and might have been Milton. 
(3.) That Milton knew Greek. 
(4.) That if he didn’t, he ought to have. 
(5.) The initials, or rather two-thirds of them, are decidedly Milton’s. 
(May not W. be short for “ written by?”) 
(6.) That Milton was in the Long Parliament, and therefore knew 
what it was to be kept in London during the hot weather. 
(7.) If Milton did not write it, he should like to know who did? 


ODE TO THE COUNTRY. 


Who would not fl 
From London in July, 
Where underneath a coppery sky, 
Like crust of pie, 
We miserable mortals bake and fry, 
*Orororo:, Orororo,? 


Ai ai, ai ai, 
I can but faintly sigh! 
Fain would I cry ; 
But as they ooze from out my sun-bleared eye 
The dusty tear-drops shrivel up and dry ! 
Nor drug, nor dye 
That Rachel can concoct or wealth can buy, 
Can save my scorchéd face from looking like a Guy! 


Ot pe, of pe, 
How gladly would I be 
Beside the iodine-distilling sea ! 
Or ’neath suburban tree 
Smoke solitary pipes and sip the fragrant tea. 


Ai ai, a ai, 
Or further hie, 
With artificial fly, 
To blubbering rills and sneezing streams, and try 
Unconscious of their savoury destiny, 
The timid trout to take, and teach them how to fry? 
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Ti tw; 

Oh why? 

Should business tie, 

Or duties Parliamentary. 
Or, worse than all, that hag Society, 

Upon whose altars victims once so spry, 
Grow moist and limp, then steam, perspire, and die ; 
Why should these keep us here in hot captivity ? 

Ti ww; 


Tunrourba. 
But stay, oh stay! 
Are there not all the weekly bills to pay ? 
And duns, dense dunces, clamouring at delay? 
Oh nay! oh nay! 
E’en duns themselves to Margate wind their way ; 
I, to appease them, will no longer stay, 
But pack my carpet-bag, and fly from town to-day. 
W. J. M. 








The New York Times. ie 


DEATH OF THE EDITOR OF “7HE SATURDAY REVIEW.” 





LONDON, August 15, 1868. 


ENGLISH journalism has lost this week one of its most useful members 
After a long and trying illness, Mr. Joun DoucGtas Cook, editor of the 
Saturday Review, died on Monday night. He had been seriously ill 
many times, and the doctor had frequently ordered him to see no one — 
an injunction which he would persist in ignoring. His liver was diseased, 
chiefly in consequence of neglect of exercise, and too close application 
to sedentary pursuits. He was never happy except when he was im- 
mersed in the worry and care of his paper, and the advice which was 
frequently given to him to go to Germany and drink the waters was 
not heeded. The disease constantly acquired a greater mastery over 
him, and on Monday, a little before midnight, he breathed his last, at 
his chambers in the Albany, where he was in the habit of seeing his 
contributors. 

Although journalism in this country is anonymous, and the very names 
of its conductors are supposed to be unknown, it is impossible that a 
man. like Mr. Cook can disappear from the world without the slightest 
notice being taken of the event. The journalist with us, whether editor 
or writer, must be content to work hard for no other tangible reward 
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than his pay — honors are out of the question. A man may write an 
article which sets all the town talking, and he may continue to do that 
at intervals all his life, but no one will give him the credit of the work. 
An editor is like the king — the office never dies. It does not do fora 
great journal to acknowledge that a change of dynasty has happened. 
Le roi est mort — vive le roi! The Saturday has lost the mind which 
has directed it from its start, and which was absorbed in it to the exclu- 
sion of almost everything else in the world, but it comes out this morn- 
ing without any allusion to the occurrence. It pays no tribute to the 
man who worked himself to death upon it. The new king is installed, 
or if he is not, there is a regency established ; and this afternoon, on 
“ publication day,” Mr. Cook will be laid in his grave at Tingtagel, in 
Cornwall, where he loved to spend his leisure days. 

“ Mr. Cook,” said the Dai/y News on Wednesday, “has done some 
service according to his ability. The Daily Telegraph, of Thursday, 
moralizing upon the Saturday, remarks: “Its tone is very different 
from our own ”— which, indeed, is undeniable. Poor Mr. Cook would 
not have disputed that. Both papers sit in judgment, after a fashion, 
upon the “career” of the deceased, and they bring to light some les- 
sons for the benefit of other journalists. There are probably not very 
many writers who will have a good word to say for the dead editor. 

The truth is that a man who attacks others makes many enemies, and 
the good work which he has done is apt to be forgotten. Mr. Cook 
was the means of doing a great work, assisted, of course, by very able 
men, who were, however, guided by his judgment. When the Saturday 
Review was started, the tone of English journalism was not what it is 
now. ‘The weekly papers were, as a rule, despicable. The Atheneum 
puffed the books of every publisher who advertised in it, and abused 
the books of every publisher who did not. The principle adopted was 
that it was dangerous to offend the publishers. The Zimes was still in 
all the glory of its old prestige, and its “ leaders ” exercised a real in- 
fluence over public opinion. People thought the Zimes could never be 
wrong. The Saturday Review soon dispelled these illusions and im- 
postures. Ittore the leading articles of the Zimes to rags, and attacked 
many another “ institution ” which had been taken on trust by the peo- 
ple at large. It exposed the ignorance or hollow assumptions of many 
writers whom no one had ventured to criticise before. To say that these 
strictures were always just would be a bold statement. They were, 
however, independent, and not dictated by personal or private interests. 
No class in the community could ever claim the editor of the Saturday 
as their tool, nor could they accuse him of being a tuft-hunter. It is 
not every editor who has so lived as to leave this record behind him. 

The Saturday has been mistaken in its political “forecastes” on many 
occasions, but it was not the politics of the paper which made its success 
at any time. Its strong point was its “ middles ”— those social arti- 
cles which come between the political leaders and the reviews. For 
some years they were universally pronounced to be the wittiest and most 
brilliant essays of the kind ever written, but the early writers are scat- 
tered. One occupies a distinguished and lucrative position in a foreign 
land, another is called to higher duties than that of journalism, a third 
is pushing on hard at the bar, a fourth has turned practical politician, 
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several are still true to their “first love” of journalism, and a few 
continue to own allegiance to the Saturday. The editor had always 
got his net spread for new comers, and some of them were not inferior 
to the old hands. Unknown “ volunteer ” contributors were seldom or 
ever listened to, but if a man went to Mr. Cook with a proper intro- 
duction he was always kindly received, and a fair chance was given to 
him. Good work was never lost upon the late editor, and work could 
never be too good for him. It is said that matter enough for four or 
five Saturday Reviews was often kept in type at the printer’s, and from 
this mass of articles the editor would make his selection. The subjects 
of the hour were given out to men who could be depended on. The 
tact and judgment of the editor in responding to the public taste were 
not often at fault. People say, “The paper was so satirical.” Well, 
and what objection is there to that? There are some forms of humbug 
and falsehood against which sarcasm is the only effectual weapon. The 
Saturday’s sarcasm was never weak. When a blow was struck it gen- 
erally hit a tender place, and hit it hard. Justice was not always done, 
doubtless. But Mr. Cook was not a man to commit a wilful or unpro- 
voked wrong. He was often attacked in return, and he cared very little 
for it. Recently, some articles upon women have excited a good deal 
of indignation, but Mr. Cook has been too ill for months past to do 
more than give the paper a nominal supervision. Besides, the Satur- 
day’s remarks about women are acknowledged to be trueof some. As 
to their general application, I do not venture to express an opinion. 
The Saturday was wrong about your late war, but it was not alone in 
its error. It always seems to me to be still affected by a prejudice 
against the Northern States. This very day, for instance, it has an 
article upon American affairs, in which it says: “ All but the most 
sanguine holders of American securities must by this time have despaired 
of ever recovering their principal.” This is a totally gratuitous and 
unwarrantable assumption. One hand appears to have written these 
American articles for years past, and anything worse than they are it 
is impossible to imagine. They are frivolous, unjust, prejudiced, and 
not seldom intensely ignorant. The politics of the Se/urday are alto- 
gether very unsatisfactory. There is no bone or muscle in them. The 
writers always seem to unsay in the second paragraph of a leader what 
they said in the first, and to end without saying anything at all. The 
paper hates Mr. GLapsToneE and Mr. Disrak i with great impartiality. 
It dealt terrible blows at DisraE.i for many years, but the hands which 
dealt them, now labor in the same field. Occasionally, however, 
one may see traces of them elsewhere. Now the paper assails Mr. 
GLADSTONE with its heavy artillery. No wonder that Mr. GLADSTONE’Ss 
worshippers — for there are men who are only to be described by that 
word — think that a “ judgment ” wiil surely alight on the Saturday. 








Once a Week. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





In the last number of this Magazine we alluded briefly to the influence 
of forests upon climate and soil. ‘The subject is treated somewhat in 
detail in the following paper. The facts cited in it, have been verified 
by the observations of many eminent scientific men, and are of such 
importance that they should be generally known. We would especially 
recommend that the article be copied into agricultural papers, in order 
that the information it contains may reach those to whom it will be most 
valuable. We should like to see the chronicler Harrison’s advice 
universally followed — viz: “that every man who, in whatsoever part 
of the champaine soil enjoieth fortie acres of land, should plant one 
acre of wood, or sowe the same with oke, mast, hasell, or beech, and 
sufficient provision be made that it may be cherished and kept.” In 
this, as in all cases, the truly useful and the truly beautiful harmonize. 
Eds. Mew Eclectic. 


THE WOODS AND THE WEATHER. 





The recent severe drought in this country will have done some service, 
to scientific men as well as to ordinary agriculturists, if it recalls atten- 
tion to a much neglected branch of meteorology,— the influence of 
woods upon the seasons and the rainfall. Hitherto we have contented 
ourselves with discussing the foreign causes that may have produced 
the intense heat, rather than national causes that may have favoured, 
now and during other summers, the existence of long rainless weather ; 
but we may wisely narrow our horizon, and gather up a few facts of in- 
terest illustrating the possible range of the influences in question. 
That they exist, and are perceptible, few will venture to deny ; for, 
otherwise, a little dry weather would exhaust all our streams, and not 
even lofty hills, when bare and rocky, would suffice to feed them, 
though equally powerful with woods in attracting and precipitating, but 
not in economising, moisture. The difficult point to settle is their pre- 
cise, calculable effect in modifying more universal causes, and produc- 
ing fixed climatal variations. 

It is not my intention to put in issue any theory of cyclic variations, 
such as scientific men are now willing to accept. If they exist, the in- 
fluences I shall refer to must be interpolated in their action, and if they 
are problematical, it matters little so far as my subject is concerned. 
No one can question that there have been variations in our springs, 
summers, and winters, and of a more or less fixed character, within an 
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ascertainable historic period ; and, leaving out of view the grander 
agencies in their production, one cannot help connecting them, as the 
result of inductions made by many writers on the subject elsewhere, 
with the demolition of our once extensive woody tracts, and the exces- 
sive drainage of field and marsh. High-farming, wherever carried on, 
makes itself an enemy to stones, wood, and water. ‘Two objects are 
thus gained, an increase in the area of cultivated soil, going steadily 
forward every year, and likely to become absolutely dangerous if some 
modern socialist theories should ever be put into practice, and war 
made against all apparently idle land, retained for game or ornamental 
purposes ; and a systematic drainage and surface dryness, favourable 
to the production of corn, but unfavourable as respects naturally stored 
provision for dry seasons. It is necessary to explain and qualify this 
in order to be properly understood. Boggy land, unless at high ele- 
vations, is injurious to health. Spring-frosts are invariably more cut- 
ting and destructive in their neighbourhood, and summer-heats offensive 
and injurious. Local histories show this most remarkably. Old plagues, 
such as the sweating sickness of the fifteenth and previous centu- 
ries, were most recurrent and destructive in towns and villages situate 
near such tracts, and gradually disappeared with their cause, leaving 
the district liable to fevers and diarrhcea when their water-supply has 
been chiefly drawn from wells sunk in these consolidated swamps. In 
investigating the history of a town in the Midlands, the writer had this 
fact forced upon him by the most irresistible evidence. 

Wood-clearings and extensive hill-tract drainage, however, are by no 
means the untainted good we ordinarily imagine. The effect of the 
first,in all cases more or less appreciably, is to diminish the rain- 
fall, except such as may be due to general causes acting over 
an immense area. This has been notably seen in Switzerland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and America, though only witnessed on a 
small scale in this country. The aridity of Spain is mainly attributed 
by Sir. J. F. W. Herschel to the absence of trees, and that is probably 
due to two causes: the hatred of Spaniards to them agriculturally, and 
the exhaustion of the country to keep up their old navies in byegone 
centuries. In fact, Reutzch attributes the decline ot that country after 
Philip II. to the latter cause, coupled with financial embarrassments. 
The American poet Bryant has observed the same diminution. Streams, 
like the Cuyahoga, could once carry large vessels, and now only a skiff 
can pass along them. The Tascarawas is another example. “ Many 
a boat of fifty tons burden has been built and loaded on it,” he says, 
“at New Portage, and sailed to New Orleans without breaking bulk.” 
Now the river at New Portage hardly supplies water enough for the 
canal. In these, and other cases, the sole operating cause is the des- 
truction of the forests. From the same cause our English streams are 
nearly all perceptibly narrowing, unless fed from heights impossible of 
cultivation, and in themselves sufficient to attract and precipitate mois- 
ture. Take a strong instance. Leicestershire is perhaps the highest 
watershed in England of its kind. Its streams empty themselves into 
the sea by three channels. By the Humber to the northwest, the Wash 
to the east, and the Severn to the south-west. It was once extensively 
wooded and poured down an immense volume of water, as appears by 
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geological examination and local names, by way of the Soar into the 
Trent, and by the Avon into the Severn. It feeds these rivers still, but 
in an immensely inferior degree. Some of the feeders dwindle into 
insignificant rills after a few weeks’ summer weather, and are readily 
swollen by heavy rains, so that after them they invariably leave their 
banks and inundate the surrounding country. This is most markedly 
seen in those tributaries that rise from the least lofty but the most cul- 
tivated grounds. It is, indeed, here where extensive drainage heightens 
the natural effect of denudation. Trees retain, economise, and more 
evenly distribute the rains they invite. Their annual leaf-fall creates a 
humid deposit that acts like a sponge. Remain in a wood during and 
after a shower, and this will be at once plain to anybody. Ferns, moss, 
decayed twigs, crevices, and dead leaves are full of moisture, whilst the 
rain on the open fields has washed away into the trenches devised to carry 
it off, or percolated to the under drains, or evaporates under the rays 
of the returning sun. High drainage increases this waste. Water is 
treated as an enemy, and got rid of. The soil is improved, but the 
risk of inundations in the valleys is increased. Whole districts have 
been laid waste in France and Italy by these inundations, and the proof 
of their being caused by clearing away the woods on the hills is seen 
in the gradual immunity secured where the heights have been replanted. 
I repeat that such phenomena occur in England only on a small scale, 
but that they do occur hundreds of local observers can testify. It is 
not our science, but rather our pleasure, that prevents them from being 
more disastrous than they really are. Wealthy landlords are not all 
animated by the wheat-producing, “triumph of civilisation ” spirit, and 
thus the game-laws save our valleys from more frequent floods, and our 
fields from Egyptian desiccations. Probably, when woods and planta- 
tions are assessed to the poor-rate, we may gradually come to regard 
them as natural reservoirs as well as producers of moisture, and a 
country with so large a rainfall as England will not be troubled with 
scorched pastures, drying wells,and diminishing reservoirs after a few 
weeks’ drought. Our waste of water is really something frightful when 
we come to look seriously at it. We leave our ponds unsheltered by 
trees, so that they evaporate and are dry directly ; we cut down, trees 
in open fields because they are in the way, regardless of the rich grass 
that springs up about them, and their conservation of moisture ; we 
treat a spinney as a nuisance, though during dry weather the greenness 
in their neighbourhood testifies to their use ; the farmer rarely thinks 
of storing water for his pastures or his turnips, though twice as much 
as he requires for the whole year has run off his land during the spring 
months ; and a few weeks of dry, hot, summer weather reduces us to 
the condition of an Arabian desert. And yet our agricultural system 
requires us to grow crops demanding opposite kinds of weather, and we 
struggle on in our helplessness, study chemistry, and think ourselves 
scientific farmers ! 

A few words about the other uses of woods. A lesser height, crown- 
ed with trees, is much more potent than a loftier, but barren, one in in- 
ducing moisture, in retaining mists, and in sheltering from chilling 
winds. The writer has seen this constantly. The lower height has 
been involved in cloud, when the loftier one has been clear and un- 
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touched. It has been estimated by Marsh that a wood, twenty yards 
high, will affect the moisture and temperature of a belt of land two or 
three hundred yards in width. But trees act in other ways than as 
mechanical obstructives and dew precipitators. They equalise tem- 
perature and restore the balance of healthy air disturbed by oxygen 
consuming organisms. The lumbermen of Canada can bear severe 
winter much more easily than those who work in the open fields ; and 
railway engineers and firemen have observed in America that they can 
keep up steam more readily in passing through woods than in open 
ground, and that the steam gauge falls immediately the engine is clear 
of the shelter. This cannot be wholly due to the prevention of a current, 
because a train makes one of its own. The action of trees in giving 
out oxygen in change for carbonic acid is well known, though their 
importance in crowded cities is not sufficiently insisted upon. Proba- 
bly London owes much of its general salubrity to its wooded squares, 
its trees, and parks. Air from malarious localities has been robbed of 
its power, in part, by their mechanical, and, in part, by their chemical 
activity. Thus the neighbourhood of the Virginia and Carolina 
swamps are healthful only so long as these protections are allowed to 
remain. Lieutenant Maury has even ventured to assert that a few 
rows of sunflowers have protected the inmates of the Washington Ob- 
servatory from the intermittent fevers they were liable to so long as 
they were exposed to the marshes of the Potomac; and the same fact 
has been noticed on the Oglio in Italy. Our late springs, like those of 
America, Italy, parts of France and Switzerland, are probably due to 
the denudation of our hills. 

Noah Webster had no doubt of it, so far as America was concerned ; 
and observers elsewhere have been equally confident and explicit. A 
wood is warmer in winter than the open ground, and is then really a 
diffuser of warmth as it is of coolness in the summer. Thus there 
ceases to exist this double effect when it is cleared, and so much is 
deducted from temperature. The spring is more forward, the summer 
less exhausting to the land, and the autumn prolonged, where woods 
abound. The sum total of these small effects may not seem very large, 
but cannot help influencing climate even in this country. Our May 
frosts appear to have commenced within the last two hundred years, 
and, probably, our springs will continue later, and our summers 
get drier as our woody area diminishes. Replanting has prevented us 
from feeling the effects of all our indiscriminate felling and burning, 
but we may be hereafter convinced that there was sage scientific advice 
in the chronicler Harrison’s recommendation, that every man who “ in 
whatsoever part of the champaine soil enjoieth fortie acres of land,” 
should “plant one acre of wood, or sowe the same with oke, mast, 
hasell, or beech, and sufficient provision be made that it may be cher- 
ished and kept.” At present, general causes have secured us a certain 
amount of immunity, but if our island should cease to be as foggy as 
it has been, and general agencies, imperfectly estimated, should cease 
to act, we shall be sure to suffer for our haste to pass the plough every- 
where, and for our idle chatter about useless lands and game-haunted 
coverts. 














FACETIA. 


FINE writing is becoming too scarce. We are deprived of our jests. 
I must rescue one little bit, however—the description of a woman’s 
face ; and I hope we are all grateful enough to M. Léon Cladel for 
this exquisite delineation :—“ Pareilles 4 des turquoises montées sur 
cristal, ses prunelles exhalent des lueurs timides qui vacillent sous deux 
paupiétres ombragées de cils aussi nombreux et non moins bruns que les 
sourcils en ogive et jumeaux dont son front, fait de neiges et de roses, 
est encore rehaussé. Dans sa bouche, arc détendu, nid de perles 
ourlé de cornalines, s’agite et gazouille une espiéglerie sans malice.” 





SHAKSPEARE ON THE NEw Bonnet.— Shakspeare must have had a 
vision of the modern bonnet, when, in the “ Taming pf the Shrew,” he 
wrote the following :— 


Petruchio: Why this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet dish.— fie, fie ! 
Why ’tis a cockle or a walnut shell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap ; 
Away with it! Come let me have a bigger? 
Katherine: Vl have no bigger ; this doth fit the time ; 
And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 





A suUBLIME flight of humorous quackery has just been achieved by 
an American advertising doctor, who has found a motive for a fresh 
and urgent recommendation of his renowned antibilious pills in the 
forthcoming elections. In order to discharge their duties as loyal and 
upright citizens by selecting the most fitting candidates, his countrymen 
must possess all their mental faculties free and unclouded. Bile is the 
enemy of clear perception, vigorous thought, and deliberate judgment. 
Dr. Brandreth’s pills alone can effectually vanquish and dissipate this 
enemy. Let every truly patriotic citizen take at least four the day be- 
fore he rushes to the ballot, and the right candidate will be elected to 
the glory of the Stars and Stripes. In our clubs, where bile and black 
balls are so intimately connected, might not this sage hint be taken, and 
members pill themselves ere resolving to pill a new candidate? 





“To my Nosg.”—As the song of “ Jolly Nose” may not be accessi- 
ble to many of the country readers of “N. & Q.,” it is here given from 
memory :— — 


“ Jolly nose! the bright rubies that garnish thy tip 
Are dug from the mines of Canary ; 
And to keep up their lustre I constantly sip 
Whole hogsheads of claret and sherry. 
Jolly nose ! jolly nose ! 
Who sees thee above a full glass, 
Doth see thee in all thy perfection ; 
And for the pale snout of a temperate ass 
Entertains the profoundest objection. 
Jolly nose ! 
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For a big-bellied glass is the palette I use, 
And the choicest of wine is my colour ; 
And I find that my nose takes the mellowest hues, 
The fuller I fill it, the fuller ! 
Jolly nose ? there are fools who say drink hurts the sight, 
Such dullards know nothing about it ; 
’Tis better with wine to extinguish the light, 
Than live always in darkness without it. 
Jolly nose!” 





OnE does not very often encounter amorous lawyers: yet they must 
exist, or how came the following quatrain to be written? It would 
hardly be the production of any one outside the profession. I met 
with the lines, scratched by a diamond upon a window-pane of an inn 
in a Welsh county-town, some time ago; and the sight of valentines 
has recalled them to mind :— 

Fee simple or a simple fee, 
And all the fees entail, 


Are nothing when compared to thee, 
Thou best of fees — female. 





THERE are some good rhymes, doubtless wel] known. I wish to 
know who is the author of these :— 


When Eve brought woe to all mankind, 
Old Adam caljed her wo-man ; 

And when she woo’d with love so kind, 
He then pronounced her woo-man, 

But now with folly, dress, and pride, 
Their husband’s pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims 

That people call them whim-men ! 





A PLEASANT affair was mentioned in the Commons. By the “ zeal- 
ous activity ” (as was declared by a Minister) of Mr. Hepwortu Drx- 
ON, five volumes of interesting State Papers, of the time of JAMES THE 
First, have been restored to England by the Library Committee of 
Philadelphia. The act was done in the gracious manner in which the 
Americans always do a deed of kindness, and Punch was glad to hear 
that our Government had forwarded to the Philadelphian Committee, 
in acknowledgment of its courtesy, 156 volumes of Chronicles and 
Records of Great Britain and Ireland, with fac similes of Domesday 
Book, and some manuscripts. He is pleased, too, that the Philadel- 
phians have been pleased at this.—Punch’s Essence of Parliament. 


CROQUET.— 


A PAINTER must that poet be, 

And lay with brightest hues his pallet, 
Who'd be the bard of Croquet’rie 

And sing the joys of hoop and mallet. 


Given a level lawn in June, 
And six or eight enthusiastic, 

Who never miss their hoops or spoon, 
And are on duffers most sarcastic ; 
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Given the girl whom you adore — 
And given, too, that she’s your side on ; 
Given a game not too soon o’er, 
e And ne’er a bore the lawn espied on ; 


Given a claret cup as cool 

As ample Wenham ice can make it ; 
Given a code whose every rule 

Is so defined that none can break it ; 


Given a very fragrant weed — 

Given she doesn’t mind your smoking ; 
Given the players take no heed, 

And most directly keep from joking ; 


Given all these — and I proclaim, 
Be Fortune friendly or capricious — 
Whether you win or lose the game — 
You'll find that Croquet is delicious. 


— London Fun, 





THERE is a pretty saying of Dr. Johnson’s which one may be excused 
for remembering in these Fenian times. “The Irish are a very fair 
people : you never hear one of them speak well of another.” 





A RECENT visitor to a French prison asked the guide if the prisoners 
were well nourished. “Mon Dieu, monsieur,” said the man ; “ the bill 
of fare for each day has been settled by a special commission : 33 per 
cent. nitrogenous matter, 27 albumenoid, 15 ‘of gelatin, 18 of fibrin, 
and 7 of hydrated matter: moreover, each captive is entitled to 10 
cubic metres of respirable air.” How much techinal education would 
be required ere an alderman could tell in terms thus precise what he 
has had for dinner? 

TuE purely literary — or rather, we should say, flowery — advertise- 
ment has quite died out. The renowned George Robins was the last 
professor of this art. His advertisements of estates for sale were real 
works of art in their way. He did not depend upon attracting the 
public to his sale-room in consequence of the bargains he had to dis- 
pose of, but by means of the attractive method he had of describing 
them. Some of his old bills are quite studies. After describing one 
estate as a terrestrial paradise, with exquisite humor he admitted one 
drawback to it, and that was “the litter of the rose-leaves, and the 
noise of the nightingales.”— Cassell’s Magazine. 





Prope talk of the ingenious system of advertising which now pre- 
vails, as if it were a novelty. I am reminded of the manner in which 
the Baron de Grimm advertised himself into celebrity. Rousseau tells 
the story in his Confessions. Grimm had not yet gained a very high 
position in society when, in consequence of a disappointment in his love 
for a certain Mlle. Fel, Rousseau found him, on entering his rooms, laid 
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on his back, immovable, refusing to utter a word,’ or to partake of any 
food. Thus he remained for several days ; his pulse beating regularly ; 
no sign of fever ; seemingly in perfect health ; yet acting the part of a 
dead man. The best doctor was sent for, but he had no_prescription 
to give. Rousseau and the Abbé Raynal spent night and day’by the 
bed-side of their friend. At last, one morning, Grimm got. up, and, 
steadfastly refusing to make any 4llusion to his past illness, resamed 
his every day life as if nothing had happened. This adventure paid ; 
for the Parisian curiosity was excited to the utmost, as every one wished 
to know the sentimentalist who had nearly died for love ; and, thanks 
to his fine passion, Grimm became the lion of the day. Was not that 
a good advertisement ? 

PETTICOATS AND PERILS.— While the foolish fashion lasts of wearing 
such long dresses as are now commonly in vogue, it really is quite dan- 
gerous to walk behind a lady. In this way many an unlucky wight has 
been bruised both black and blue by being suddenly tripped up and 
tumbling on the pavement. For the sake of public safety, where ladies 
most do congregate, the common railway caution should in future be 
placarded — “ Beware of the Trains!” At night, when ladies walk to 
cabs or carriages from the opera or theatre, they should carry a red 
lamp suspended at their back, by way of danger signal, to warn near- 
sighted people from following them too closely and tumbling down 
thereby.— Punch. 

A coupe of Frenchriddles. The firstis by Voltaire. Mon premier 
est un tryan ; mon second est un monstre ; et mon tout c’est le diable. 
Mais si l’on aime mon premier, on ne craint pas mon second, et mon 
tout, c’est le bonheur parfait. 

The second you must address to the-girl of your heart ; or, if that 
is too particular, to all pretty girls. Mon premier est le premier de son 
espéce ; mon second n’a pas de premier; et mon tout, comment vous 
le dirai-je ? 

No answers for a fortnight, no, though you stretch me on the rack, 
and break every bone in my body. 





“ The Almighty Dollar.” ‘This expression originated with Washington 
Irving, in “ The Creole Village :” 

“ The Almighty Dollar, that great object of universal devotion through- 
out our land, seems to have no devotees in these peculiar villages.” 

In the last edition of Mr. Irving’s works, in a foot-note, he says: 
“This phrase, used for the first time in this sketch, has since passed into 
current circulation, and by some has been questioned as savoring of 
irreverence. The author, therefore, owes it to his orthodoxy to declare 
that no irreverence was intended, even to the dollar itself; which he is 
aware is daily becoming more and more an object of worship.” 
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The Moonstone: A Romance, By Wilkie Collins. New York: Harper ¢ 
& Bro. 


Mr. Co. ins is in the habit of prefixing short prefaces to his stories 
which might almost lead one to think that he really looks upon himself 
as an artist, and upon his work as art. Whether this is a bit of self- 
delusion or a mere trick for deluding the public into the notion that the 
author’s twopenny ale is fine burgundy, who can tell? However this 
may be, it is certain that a conjuror at a country fair has as much right ' 
to prate about art as Mr. Wilkie Collins. The artist in tights who 
keeps bumpkins agape by balancing a swiftly revolving platter on a 
stick end might just as well, at the close of his performance, with cop- 
pers duly collected, don a black coat and gravely inform his public that 
the artistic principle on which he had acted was this, that, or the other. 
We are amused by the conjuror, and in a less degree we are amused 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins, and we look upon one as about as much of an 
artist as the other. Mr. Collins may talk as he pleases about his pro- 
posing to trace the influence of circumstances upon character, or re- 
versing the process and tracing the influence of character on circum- 
stances. Everybody knows quite well that his single principle of com- 
position is to hide away a needle in a bottle of hay, which the reader 
may be thoroughly sure will not discover itself until the end of the 
third volume. All the rest, all the talk about character influencing 
circumstances or the reverse, is the mere make-believe verbiage of the 
conjuror, his Presto and Abracadabra, which mean nothing, and have 
nothing to do with the true success of the trick. The real business is 
done up the shirt-sleeve. And Mr. Collins’s art is all shirt-sleeve art 
in just the same way. As a trick it has its merit, and we will not 
grudge Mr. Collins a place in the pantheon of prestidigitateurs ; he is 
as good as Anderson, but far inferior to Houdin in real conjuring ca- 
pacity. In all the apparatus of his craft, in false bottoms and false 
tops, sliding panels, trap-doors, artificial beards, ventriloquial effects, 

. he is nearly as clever as anybody who ever fried a pancake in a hat or 
poured a score of liquors out of an inexhaustible bottle. But is this, 
then, what fiction has come to? Is this the choicest power of modern 
inventiveness? Mr. Collins makes one of his puppets in “the Moon- 
stone” mumble a good deal about the “ detective fever.” This is just 
what he appeals to in his readers, and to nothing else. If a man has 
not a strong and childish curiosity for finding things out, whatever they 
may be, that are hidden, Mr. Collins’s stories are absolutely barren 
places to him. You have a taste for watching the growth of character 

* under circumstances ; for observing the play of motive and passion and 
interest ; for studying the complexities, distortions, oddities of human 
nature ; for marking the irony of fate and the sport which fortune makes 
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of good men’s dreams or bad men’s plots. Very well ; in Mr. Collins’s 
novels all this counts for nothing, and will stand you inno stead. You 
behold only a cunning game of puppets playing at hide-and-seek or 
hunt-the-slipper or blind-man’s-buff very laboriously and strenuously, 
and that is all. The simple quality necessary in the lover of Mr. Col- 
lins’s “art” is the vacuous curiosity of the schoolboy or the scullery- 
maid ; a knack of becoming mentally breathless on the very slightest 
provocation ; a passion for finding out little artificial secrets, which lead 
to nothing and are nothing. We scarcely see how anything could be 
meaner than work whose solitary peculiarity is its success in stimula- 
ting and feeding this marvellously poor and unfruitful temper. Art ap- 
peals to the best elements in men —to their capacity for wide sympa- 
thy with all human quality and mortal men’s fortune, their love of beau- 
ty and of reality duly shaped and informed, their power of looking into 
the depths of life and destiny no less than up to their heights ; it tests 
their correctness of observation, their soundness and width of reflec- 
tion ; it gives them rational and intelligible delight. But we do not 
usually bestow the name of rational and intelligible delight on the 
emotion with which we answer a riddle, or successfully fit in the pieces 
of an intricate puzzle. And Mr. Collins is a simple puzzle-maker for 
children, or for such adults as have not, nor ever will, put away child- 
ish things. Some champion of the Collins’ school has sneered at crit- 
ics for objecting to a story being veryinteresting. On the contrary, we 
object to this sort of story that it is not at all interesting, except for 
babes and sucklings ; and that such interest as it excites even in them 
is of a mean and trumpery kind. It not only does not elevate directly, 
it fails to refresh us even indirectly. Story-telling like Mr. Collins’s, 
which is mere tricky concealment of a secret, and nothing besides, is 
the most miserable business in the world to men and women who can- 
not feel refreshed unless you appeal in some sort to the better parts of 
their intelligence.—/al/ Mall Gazette. 





A Constitutional View of the Late War Between the States: Its Causes, 
Character, Conduct, and Results. Presented in a Series of Colloguies 
at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. National Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ; Atlanta, Ga. ; Richmond, Va. P. 654, 8vo. 


WE are glad to see this dissertation on the principles of the federative 
republic founded by our forefathers. Mr. Stephens’s first volume is 
confined to this part of his great subject, necessarily the basis of any 
rational interpretation of the philosophy of its causes, progression, and 
ultimate results. For this initial task, he is admirably qualified. We 
are rejoiced that he has undertaken the work and accomplished it so 
well. No more suitable champion of the logic of our lost cause could 
have been found. The cold caution of his intellect, the warmth and 
tenacity of his convictions when once formed, the curious antagonism 
between the sympathies of his imagination and the sympathies of his 
heart, his well-known almost neutral position at the great crisis of the 
causes and consequences of which he writes, were well calculated to 
assure all men, not utterly blinded by passion and prejudice, that all a 
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clear head, ample knowledge, long study, and dispassionate reasoning 
could do to attain truth in the discussion of these vital first principles 
of our Government, might be safely looked for in the promised work of 
Alexander Stephens. In view of the fact that, though a firm believer 
in the right of secession, he was an equally firm disbeliever in its policy 
or necessity, and that he yielded to his strong sense of the paramount 
duty of allegiance to his State and to natural sympathy with the fate 
of his people, in spite of his convictions of the practical madness of 
the measure taken ; in view of the fact that the cause in which he so 
reluctantly embarked has proved for the present a failure, and that cer- 
tainly no worldly advantage is to be gained by defending its logical 
symmetry and historic invulnerability ; in view of the fact that the book 
can be the campaign book of no national party now in vigorous life in 
this land of anarchy — the work before us is eminently suited to speak 
to the minds of such calm thinkers as sit aloof from the stormy hurt- 
ling of party strife and the base self-seeking of a period which all] fu- 
ture ages of political purity —if we may look for any such — will abhor 
with unspeakable loathing. No sane mind perusing these pages of most 
serene disputation can resist the conclusion that the arrangement of 
facts and the arguments based upon them are the work of scrupulous 
honesty of intellect as well as heart. That such a work should exert 
very great influence at this time, or even get a sober and thoughtful 
reading from the corrupt and shallow minds tossed and driven through 
the present anarchy by the rage of party strife, we are not optimists 
enough to expect. That it will ever teach a generation whose notions 
of republicanism, vague at best from the beginning, have long since 
been swallowed by the voracious maw of democracy, is almost more 
than we dare hope. But it matters little whether the book does present 
good or not ; it is always a good deed to put truth before the world ; 
and truth is a seed which God takes care of, and in good time the 
harvest will be given from all that has been sown, in some shape or 
other. 

The form of the work is that of aseries of colloquies. It is decidedly 
the best mode of discussing a subject which is of historic origin, has 
many ramifications, and has been the field of much practical contro- 
versy. The Socratic system has indeed been used in all enlightened 
ages with great effect. It is, perhaps, best known to the present gen- 
eration in that admirable model of dialectic art, Henry Rogers’s Eclipse 
of Faith — more attractive in form, though, indeed, not more acute and 
eloquent, than Pascal’s Provincial Letters. Mr. Stephens has not, it is 
true, put very wise or subtle objections into the lips of his Northern 
interlocutors. But perhaps we may regard this blemish on his produc- 
tion as a work of art, as inevitable, so very deficient in sense or truth 
have been the published apologies of the consolidation party for the 
faith that is, or ought to be, inthem. Even their boasted Motley makes 
a sad bungle of it. 

The topics treated of in these colloquies are few in number. They 
are discussed with too much thoroughness to permit discursive argu- 
mentation, or even illustration, on any very extended scale. The nature 
of the Government of the United States, previous to its subjection to 
the despotism of a faction looking to the army for support ; the inquiry 
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into the claims of the federal as opposed to those of the consolidation 
theory ; the logical and historical basis of the doctrine of secession ; 
the circumstances warranting the use of that extreme measure on the 
part of the Southern States ; and the relative temper of the opposing 
sections during the period of Union — constitute all the points to which 
this dissertation is devoted. Mr. Stephens has handled them well. 
We have examined the work carefully, and take pleasure in expressing 
our conviction that the discussion is exhaustive of all essential facts 
and arguments which can be advanced on these subjects, the statement 
is clear and impressive, and the work fully worthy of the able mind and 
earnest spirit of the statesman to whose present leisure we owe it. It 
is well that such scholarly works, wrought of carefully consecutive ar- 
gument, fortified by the most accurate grouping of facts, and made clear 
to common apprehension by the easy and unconstrained directness of 
statement due to the colloquial form Mr. Stephens has wisely adopted, 
should be opposed in good time to Bancroft and the other Northern 
falsifiers of history. 

We do not know what may be the spirit of the second volume — yet 
to be published, perhaps yet to be written — or how far we may be able 
to approve Mr. Stephens’s deliverances upon the facts of our late great 
struggle for liberty. His strictures upon the policy of the Administra- 
tion may possibly displease many, who, like ourselves, are of opinion 
that, on the whole, Mr. Davis and his Cabinet showed wise and prudent 
statesmanship, which posterity will better appreciate than the present 
gencration can. That noble army of devoted men, who won such glorious 
victories over hostile nature as well as over an enemy vastly superior 
numerically; that yet nobler army of devoted women, who, at home, 
endured worse than physical trials — he cannot fail to do justice to, so 
far as language of mortal man can portray a heroism the very doing of 
which exalts humanity beyond even the highest ideal the merely specu- 
lative mind of man can form. Whatever may be the merits or defects 
of the promised second volume, we cordially commend this first one. 
It deals only, as we have said, with the principles which impelled the 
Southern States to their grand historic movement in vindication of the 
vital doctrine lying at the root of all federative union — that is, right 
of withdrawal so soon as the union becomes oppressive. It deals only 
with these matters, and it handles them well. 

We had intended giving one or two extracts ; but on reflection we 
feel that it would be unfair to Mr. Stephens to break the continuity of 
his argument. Such books should be read as a whole, and not in broken 
fragments.— Southern Presbyterian Review. 





Note.—The review of Saint Beuve’s Celebrated Women in the last 
number of THE New EcteEcrIc, should have been credited to Zhe Round 
Zable, The omission was due to the carelessness of the printer. 
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MISCELLANY. 





A few months since we were under the disagreeable necessity of in- 
troducing Mr. Hepworth Dixon to the readers of this Magazine. 

That we were not, at that time, guilty of any injustice to the gentle- 
man, will be apparent from the following extract from an English jour- 
nal, justly celebrated for its blunt honesty and scrupulous veracity. 
The aspersions of such a person as is here described may be borne 
with equanimity.— Eds. Mew LZclectic. 


Mr. HepwortH Dixon IN SEARCH OF A SEAT.—A person who, by 
dint of irrepressible effrontery, timely servility, and publications bor- 
dering on the indecent, has made himself known to the indiscrimina- 
ting curiosity of the vulgar as Mr. Hepworth Dixon, has just been en- 
deavouring to purchase what calls itself “the richest borough in Eng- 
land,” by the sale of himself. Having instructed some of his hangers- 
on — of whom, we are sorry to say, he has, as editor of an utterly 
worthless but still somewhat influential critical journal, no small num- 
ber at his disposal — to concoct a letter affecting to proceed from the 
electors of Marylebone, and inviting him to give an account of his 
principles, he has responded to the enquiry by what he evidently im- 
agined would be the profitable confession that he has none. He in- 
forms these electors in buckram that he considers a member of Parlia- 
ment a mere delegate of those who elect him ; one whose business it is 
to do simply what he is told, and —to be paid handsomely for doing it. 
If these views meet the approbation of any constituency he shall be 
delighted to be their obedient and —N.B.—salaried servant. He 
adds that, personally, he believes “ very strongly ” in manhood suffrage, 
the ballot, and compulsory education ; but nobody can say that we are 
uncharitable if we express our opinion that Mr. Hepworth Dixon affects 
to believe in these things because he suspects that the constituency of 
Marylebone does. In any case, however, there could be no difficulty, 
inasmuch as he had already. laid it down that he should consider him- 
self bound, to abandon all these opinions if they ordered him to do so 
—and gave him money for complying. ‘To cap it all, an attempt is 
made to cloak this gross venality by an ignorant pretence that it is in 
strict conformity with the theory and ancient practice of the English Con- 
stitution. Mr. Dixon must have forgotten the terrible dressing he once 
got from the Zdinburgh Review for his Personal History of Lord Bacon, 
which he had the astounding impudence to attempt to write. The 
nasty doings, real or imaginary, of Mormons and Spiritualists, may 
possibly not be beyond the tether of his mind ; but for such a one as 
he to prate about Bacon or the English Constitution, is as though a 
greengrocer were to give us a discourse on botany. 
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A few days later, Mr. John Stuart Mill addressed the electors of 
Westminster, and we are led to think from what he said on the occa- 
sion, that he must have seen or heard of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s bold 
bid for a metropolitan constituency. At any rate, he gave expression 
to sentiments which are a direct and complete condemnation of that 
adventurous individual’s policy. Mr. Mill hoped that the electors 
would be wiser than to choose men of whom they had no opinion, whom 
they dared not trust to examine or think for themselves, and whom, 
therefore, they would send to the House with tied hands, under the 
promise to do exactly as they were bidden. For his part he was not 
ashamed to say that he desired to be represented by somebody who 
could tell him what ought to be done, instead of him telling his repre- 
sentative. This is Mr. John Stuart Mill’s theory of the Constitution, 
and likewise his particular practice of it. It would be strange indeed 
if that high-minded and illustrious if sometimes crotchetty gentleman’s 
theory and practice, in every imaginable department of life, were not in 
flat contradiction with those of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Still, unhappily 
it will be equally strange if “in these last days, the dregs of time,” the 
effrontery which has led the ignorant to suppose that the author of 
Spiritual Wives is a literary man, should not lead some rich Radical 
borough to buy him even at his own figure and send him into Parlia- 
ment. We almost hope it will; for we believe that this ambitious frog 
would then be so inflated with his already grotesque sense of his own 
importance that, like his prototype in the fable, he would “ bust up,” 
and we should so get rid of him for ever.— Zhe Tomahawk. 





A Nut For PHILOLGIsTs.— Just call to mind the language that pass- 
es current on the stage, or in story books and newspapers, for Yankee 
speech. He is made to say haouse, raound, paound, etc., etc., as if that 
were characteristic of a New Englander ; when you may traverse the 
whole of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermont, and Maine, without hearing the sound referred to, except 
now and then along the borders of Canada, or among the aboriginal 
Yankees, who preserve the dialect of their English fathers, from Devon- 
shire and Yorkshire. 

And yet, if you will but step over into New York, or into Maryland, 
even among the fastidious and highly cultivated Baltimorians, (séc) or 
into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, you will hear cows called caows, 
pound-cake, paund-cake, and as the settled pronunciation of the country. 
And so too, among the President-makers. Much of their language is 
pure Yankee, the Yankee of our Revolutionary fathers — xaow for now, 
and /aow for how. So common is this in England, that even Mr. John 
Stuart Mill never pronounces these and other like words in any other 
way. 

ey all’ys ride with a ¢rottinrein,” said a fashionable young Baltimor- 
ian (sic) to me one day, at Cambridge, and with such a decidedly nasal 
twang, that I had no idea what he meant, and supposed, at first, that 
he was trying his hand upon our provincial Yankee, until he had re- 
peated the phrase two or three times, when I found that he was talking 
Baltimore, instead of Boston, and only meant that he rode with a trot- 
ting rein.— American Phrenological Fournal. 
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GATHERING May-APPLEs. 


BY L. CARY WILDEN. 


GATHERING May-Apples in the glen 

In the spring of life and the spring of the year, 
Oh, I was wild with pleasure then ! 

In youth we’re happier far than when 

Life’s cares and years have made us men. 


I idly watched with childish glee 

The restless, hurrying, honey-bee 

That supped the sweets from out the cup 
The fragrant lily lifted up. 

I saw the mocking bird arise 

To greet the morning in the skies ; 
He'd bathe his wing in the azure deep, 
Then, coming to earth ina graceful sweep, 
Would perch him on a willow bough 
And sing most wondrously, I trow — 
Throwing from his quivering throat 
Maddening music, note on note, 

Till, joyous from his own refrain, 

Soared up to catch the dying strain, 
And perching, sang it o’er again. 


But I gathered May-Apples not alone ; 
With me was a lovely one, 

A little maid with raven hair, 

Whose curls got tangled in the air, 

Till she merrily laughed at her efforts vain 
To untangle them again. 

O love, and youth, and rosy lips, 

Pink buds in pinker finger tips ! 

No wonder I was happy then, 

Gathering May-Apples in the glen. 


Oh, why does the summer come with its heat, 

Toscorch the spring-time, fresh and sweet ? 

Why does the noon, with its fiery eye, 

Drink morn’s dew? — we know not why, 

But this I know: I'll ne’er forget — 

Deep in my heart ’tis burning yet — 

That the little maid whom I loved so dear 

And hoped to claim in a future year, 

Was taken, and under the sod does lie 

Where we gathered May-Apples years gone by. 
—Louisville Fournal. 


BERANGER AND ROCHEFORT.— When Henri Rochefort, the now fa- 
mous editor of the Zanterne, was a school-boy in the Monge Lyceum, 
he sent the aged Béranger an ode in his honor. The letter of reply is 
very pleasant, and worth reproducing. 
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“To THE LycEEN RocHEForT: I am under great obligations to 
your friends, monsieur, for having suggested that you should send your 
charming ode to me. You certainly owed me a copy, since I was so 
fortunate as to inspire your muse. Is it true that you are only sixteen? 
When I re-read your verses I cannot help asking myself and you this 
question — Are you but sixteen? Oh! if I, at that age, had composed 
such well-turned poetic strophes, I should have fancied that a brilliant 
destiny was before me. It is true that you /ycéens are forced in a hot- 
house, whereas I, at sixteen, did not know how to spell. Now, remem- 
bering all the means that have been taken to develop your faculties pre- 
cociously, do not, my dear child, allow yourself to be too vain of a hap- 
py @bé?¢ and the praises of an old rhymester, who may be somewhat 
blinded, perhaps, by your incense. Beau mérite, vraiment, de toucher 
un vieillard gue fon flatte. But this old man has yet mind and reason 
enough, and a heart warm enough to respond to the impulses of gen- 
erous youth, and from the bottom of his heart he begs you to receive 
his thanks. Stick to your themes and versions for a long while yet, 
and believe me, my dear young friend, yours very truly, 

“ BERANGER. 

“ Passy, December 20, 1849.” 





In a recent number of the ohn Bull, the principal organ of Angli- 
canism in Engiand, there was published a review of the Zribute of the 
Nations to Abraham Lincoln. The following is its concluding para- 


graph : 

“Tn our opinion the Americans offered the most fitting sacrifice to 
the manes of the man whose Presidential election caused a great civil 
war, and cost a million of his countrymen’s lives, in the judicial mur- 
der of the unfortunate Mrs. Surratt. Her memory is regarded by us 
as far more sacred than that of the rail-splitting Achilles at whose tomb 
she was immolated.” 





Tue Rock publishes a new Creed which is worth preserving as a fair 
satire on the faith or unfaith of many of the present day. But I sup- 
press the name of the particular journal to which it is dedicated, as 
the singling out of that journal for such a distinction is mere spite. 
The author’s name is Castleman. 


A New Creep.— We believe that there is no God, but that matter 
is God, and God is matter, and that it is no matter whether there is 
any God or not. We believe also that the world was not made, but 
that the world made itself, or that it had no beginning, and that it will 
last forever. We believe that man is a beast, and that the soul is 
the body, and that the body is the soul, and that after death there is 
neither soul nor body. We believe that there is no religion — that 
natural religion is the only religion, and all religion unnatural. We 
believe not in Moses. We believe in some of the philosophers. We 
believe not in the Prophets nor in the Evangelists. We believe in 
Hobbes, Paine, Voltaire, and Bolingbroke, though all these men differed 
and we differ too. We believe not in St. Paul. We believe not in 
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Revelation. We believe not in Christ. We believe in ourselves. 
And lastly, we believe in all unbelief. Amen.— Once a Week. 





Once, Saratoga was a whited sepulchre: now, it is a sepulchre with- 
out any white-wash whatever. Once, the fashion of New York, Phila- 
delphia and.the South met here and gave tone to the life ; now, the 
creme de la créme is a bad quality of skimmed milk, and Saratoga is a 
huge caldron, bubbling over with vice and frivolity. The American 
passion for living in caravanseries is gradually cooling, and there is lit- 
tle doubt but in the course of time we may emulate the English in a 
love of country pure and undefiled.— Lzppincott’s Magazine. 





Mrs. PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, with her wondrous wine-cellar full of topaz 
tints and amethystine tints, and liquid sunshine and quivering souls, 
and fine names of Sidonian and Damascene and other gorgeous wines, 
would feel a little thrill of the old fervor now and again if she were to 
read a report published in the Horticulturist for July and August, made 
by a committee of American wine-growers who have been looking into 
European viticulture’ These are their remarks on Johannisberger, full 
of an agreeable enthusiasm for that hock of hocks and mysterious king 
among wines: 

“ Now, Johannisberger is the most delicate of wine, as it is indeed 
superlative in every respect. By the kind invitation of the Princess 
Metternich the committee were allowed to taste specimens of the best 
the castle cellar contained, including some that was twenty-one years 
old in the cask, and some from a cask that was, par excellence, called 
the ‘bride of the cellar,’ and the opinion formed was that the quality 
of Johannisberger is such that it cannot be described, and can be com- 
municated only to the organs of taste; nor can it be understood, or 
even imagined, except by those who are so highly favored as to have a 
taste of it.” 

The committee argue in favor of the superiority of red wine over 
white ; it is less heating, much more tonic, much les~ exciting to the 
nerves, much less intoxicating to the brain, and its efi:cts are more en- 
during than those produced by white wine. We Awiericans, then, be- 
ing, by reason of our dry climate, as well as from moral causes, more 
excitable than Europeans, have peculiar reasons for following the ex- 
ample of the French, who every year use less and less white wine. This 
suggestion it would be not at all difficult to carry into practical effect 
in this country, and the subject is worth the consideration of the tem- 
perance people, who are spending much of their money in vain, and 
who are too obstinate in refusing to accept lager bier and good native 
wines as allies of great value in the war against whiskey. The com- 
mittee came back, they tell us, with a better opinion of American wines 
than they had at setting out—a good opinion shared by the German 
jurors at the Great Exposition, but not by the French, who say that the 
more of the natural flavor a wine possesses, the lower they rank it in 
the scale. The Germans, accustomed to wines of high bouquet, which 
only the very best of French wines have to any extent, were much 
pleased with the Catawba, which the French despise. The committee 
repeat the assurances with which all writers on this subject close their 
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remarks, and of which, indeed, there can be no doubt, that the United 
States cannot but become a great wine-growing country.— Zhe Nation. 





LIFE AND SONG. 


IF life were caught by a clarionet, 

And a wild heart, throbbing in the reed, 
Should thrill its joy and trill its fret 

And utter its love in love’s own deed. 


Then would this breathing clarionet 
Type what I would that I might be: 
For none o’ the poets ever yet 
Has wholly Zved his minstrelsy, 


Or wholly sung his true, true thought, 
Or utterly bodied forth his life, 

Or made what Gop made when He wrought 
One perfect self of man and wife, 


Or lived and sung, that Life and Song 
Might each express the other’s all, 
Careless if life or art were long 
Since both were one, to stand or fall. 


So that the wonder struck the crowd, 
Who shouted it about the land : 

His song was only a living aloud, 
His work was a singing with his hand! 


— Sidney Lanier. 

What THE Sicns ArRE.—For the benefit of the superstitious, we give 
the following translations of signs, all of which are true, and hold good 
at any time : —If you break a looking-glass, it is a sign that you will 
have to get another one. If you help yourself to a piece of butter 
when you already have a piece on your plate, it is a certain sign you 
will have two pieces. Never start to go anywhere or to do anything on 
Friday, because you can’t get a great way before Sunday. If you drop 
a fork and it sticks in the floor, it is a sign it is a good fork. If you 
spill salt, it is a sure sign that you have a salt room. If you spill the 
dishcloth on the floor, it is a sure sign you will have to pick it up 
again. 





SECRET political societies and conspiracies — those hereditary curses 
of Italy — begin again to distract the peninsula and cover whole dis- 
tricts in the Romagna, Naples, and Sicily. Though differing in their 
aims, and often antagonistic to each other, these societies are invaria- 
bly hostile to the monarchy, whose measures they oppose by word and 
deed — even by bloodshed and violence. Some of these organizations 
are the pioneers of a new social republican revolution ; others are the 
friends of a counter revolution for the return of the old dynasties and 
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the old order of things ; but both co-operate in undermining the pres- 
ent system, and pile up combustible material for the conflagration that 
shall be the signal for anarchy and chaos. Equally alarming is the 
fearful progress which crime and lawlessness are making in various 
portions of the land, and the impunity with which the offenders defy 
the law. In the province of Ravenna the authorities dare not order 
the arrest of the most noted criminals, and the people are completely 
cowed. Another great evil under which Italy labors is her journalism. 
There exists in all the larger cities a press which is a disgrace to civi- 
lization. This press devotes itself exclusively to scandal, defamation, 
and black-mailing. Its sole occupation is to circulate slanders and to 
traduce, to spy out and betray family secrets ; when facts are wanting 
they are invented, and no reputation is safe from its poisonous breath. 
Private individuals as well as public characters are assailed ; every act 
of the government is maliciously criticised and misrepresented. In- 
deed, no sadder proof of the terrible demoralization with which the 
friends of the new Italy have to contend can be conceived than the ex- 
istence of such a class of papers. The moral courage of a people who 
tolerate the presence of journalistic vampires among them must be at 
a very low point. Instead of putting these infamous sheets down, they 
are everywhere taken with a view of escaping their vengeance. No- 
body ventures to prosecute them judicially. The police and the judges 
refuse to interfere with them. The respectable portion of the press, 
and even some of the more decent organs of the opposition, protest in 
vain against the scandal. It would really seem as though even King 
Bomba’s rigid censorship was preferable to this journalistic licentious- 
_ ness.—TZhe Round Table. 


ABSENCE. 


Wuat must I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face ; 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet hour of grace? 


Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 
Weary with longing? shall I flee away 

Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day? 


Shall love for theé lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God's great gift of time? 
Shall I, these mists of memory locked within, 
Leave and forget life’s purposes sublime? 


Oh! how, or by what means may I contrive 

To bring the hour that brings thee back more near? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to live 

Until that blessed time and thou art here? 


I'll tell thee for thy sake, I will lay hold 
Of all good alms, and consecrate to thee 
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In worthy deeds each moment that is told 
While thou, beloved one art far from me. 


For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains 
For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 


I will this dreary blank of absence make 

A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won since yet alive. 


So may this doomed time build up in me 

A thousand graces which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be 

And thy dear thought an influence divine. 





SENSATIONAL LITERATURE AND ART,—The rage for the sensational 
now thoroughly taints both literature and art, and, strange to say, it is 
always a fact that when a nation imbibes this love for the fantastic and 
sensational, it always also imbibes wild wolfish ideas of death. At one 
of the operas in London lately there was a stene with ballet dancers 
capering in the foreground, and a row of corpses holding the candles 
behind them. A noble nation is not one which would be pleased by any 
but beautiful and holy representations of death, yet an English high- 
caste audience could sit and view a scene like that. The taste penetrates 
to the very roots of society. During a recent visit of charity children to 
Hampstead Heath, with its grand old trees, its wide stretch of scenery, 
its clouds and blue sky above, and its humble wild flowers below, what 
were these children found talking about? About some dead bodies 
recently dragged out of the Paddington Canal, coupled with impure 
speculations as to what had been the previous lives of the victims. 
The compassionate phase of modern art implies sorrow for the squalor 
and misery of the poor on every side, which the rich have the power to 
remove if they like ; but whilst such scenes exist there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the nation itself —d/r. Ruskin’s Lecture at the 
Royal Institution. 





Napar, of Paris, recently succeeded in accomplishing what savans 
have long regarded as an impossibility. He started in the Captive 
balloon, and at three hundred metres above the earth’s surface was en- 
abled so skilfully to arrange his apparatus that in two hours he alighted 
on this nether earth with a series of proofs representing the plain sphere 
of Paris, with a minute correctness never hitherto obtained from a bal- 
loon, thus proving the strategetic services which, during a siege, might 
be obtained by photographs taken from Cloudland. 











EDITORIAL CHAT, 





Mr. Joun Dovuctas Cook, the editor and founder of Zhe Saturday 
Review, died in London, in August last. Ever since its establishment, 
his paper has been the most feared, if not the most thoroughly respect- 
ed critical authority in England. Its taste and scholarship have always. 
been of the most fastidious type, winning for it from Thackeray the so- 
briquet of Zhe Superfine Review. In its attacks upon men and institu- 
tions, its spirit is severe almost to virulence, and among a certain class 
that have felt its lashes from time to time, it is known by the name of 
The Saturday Reviler. It is no doubt justly liable to the charge of 
having allowed its critical temper to degenerate into a bitter cynicism, 
which greatly neutralizes its beneficial influence. But whatever may 
be its faults, it has done a good work for journalism the world over, in 
setting an example of thorough independence, finished scholarship, and- 
a more careful manner of dealing with public topics. Mr. Cook is 
described as being a genial person in private life, and the loss of his 
influence has been apparent for many months past, in the increased 
testiness of the Review. Some of its articles have been scarcely less 
than outrageous. We trust it is not about to permanently fall from its 
high estate, but that it may retain its well-deserved prestige, and preserve 
undiminished its powerful influence for good. The letter of the corres- 
pondent of the Mew York Times, printed in another place, contains 
some particulars which will interest literary readers. 


Critics, it seems, are not altogether above the weaknesses of infe- 
rior minds. As our readers already know, Mr. John Morley, of London, 
recently discovered in the British Museum a quaint little poem, the 
authorship of which he attributed to Milton. As may be imagined, 
such a discovery was a great windfall to the quidnuncs. The question 
of its authenticity was immediately raised, and a battle royal among 
the august dignitaries of the literary world commenced forthwith, and 
still wages. ‘The following passage-at-arms between two of the prin- 
cipal combatants, Lord Winchelsea and our ubiquitous friend, Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, will illustrate the amenities of the controversy. 

Lord Winchelsea had asserted that Milton would have been incapable 
of the classical and grammatical blunders contained in the poem. Mr. 
Dixon denied that the blunders were as numerous or as flagrant as the 
noble Lord asserted them to be, and strengthened his position by quoting 
numerous authorities. To this Lord Winchelsea replies : 


“ One word now with Mr. H. Dixon. I deny that the production of fifty mistakes 
from the works of Spenser, Drayton, Brown, Holland, Barnfield, or the blundering 
gentleman Richard Crashaw, whom Mr. Dixon finely terms ‘the learned Canon of 
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Loretto,’ will affect Milton, who was not in the habit of blundering in such matters, 
“His own argument ought rather to lead Mr. Dixon to ascribe the authorship of 
the Z/itaph to some individual of the class he has shown up and not to Milton.” 


Mr. Dixon thus retorts : 


“Truth is not to be served by broad grins, profane language, and the humor of a 
country fair. Some friends should tell the noble lord that the most vicious circle in 
which a man can argue is a horse-collar.” 


Here is the innocent little poem over which so much ink has been 
shed : 


“ Think not (reader) me less blest 
Sleeping in this narrow cist 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If arich tombe makes happy yn 
That Bee was happier far yn men 
Who busie in ye thymie wood 
Was fettered by ye golden flood 
Wch fro ye Amber-weeping Tree 
Distilleth downe so plenteously ; 
Ffor so this little wanton Elfe 
Most gloriously enshrind itselfe 
A tombe whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulcher; 


“ Then pass on gently ye yt mourne, 
Touch not this mine hollowed Urne 
These Ashes wch doe here remaine , 

A vitall tincture still retaine ; 

A seminall forme within ye deeps 

Of this little chaos sleeps ; 

The thred of life untwisted is 

Into its first existencies ; 

Infant nature cradled here 

In its principles appeare 

This plant thg [though] entered into dust 
In its Ashes rest it must 

Until sweet Psyche shall Inspire 

A softning and a@tifick fire 

And in her fost’ring armes enfold 

This Heavy and this earthly mould : 
Then, as I am Ile be no more 

But bloome and blossome b. . . . [as before] 
When this cold numnes shall retreate, 

By a more yn Chymick heat.” 


—— Mr. CuarLeEs Astor BrisTep at the close of a sensible article 
in the September number of Lipfincott’s Magazine, thus epitomizes the 
dispute on Liberal Education now in progress in Europe and America. 

“The real question appears to be, Formation or Information? The old school 
aspires to train the mind — the new school to-store it. The former proposes to fur- 
nish tools — the latter material. One holds up the power of assimilating and using 
knowledge —the other, the possession of knowledge as the object and test of edu- 
cation.” 

This does not seem to us to be a correct summary of Mr. Bristed’s own 
previous argument, nor as we have read the controversy, does it give the 
real point at issue ; which is rather the comparative merits of the classical 
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and scientific methods as means of intellectual discipline, and the 
proportions in which they are to be intermingled to produce the largest 
results in this direction. It is unjust to the anti-classicists to say that 
their system looks only to the accumulation of mental material. It is 
this very accumulation, where it is greater than allows of proper diges- 
tion, that they deprecate even more than the classicists. They do not, 
at least the more eminent among them, underrate the value of litera- 
ture: they merely claim that modern science merits a more conspicuous 
place than is allowed it in the usual curriculum, both as a training 
method, and as furnishing facts of too great value to be overlooked. 
For our own part we would not have the classics receive less attention, 
but science more ; which can be done only by lengthening the time 
devoted to the educational course. But this, on all sides, seems to be 
considered impracticable. The difficulties in the way do not now, to us 
seem insuperable ; while, if they could be overcome, many desirable 
results would follow. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has written a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Tom Moore. Does the witty Doctor number the following 
effusion by his favorite, among those “ airs of love ” which he respectfully 
recommends to the attention of angelic intelligences. 





ON THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


Now turn thine eye where faint the moonlight falls 
On yonder dome — and in those princely halls, 

If thou can’st hate as, oh! that soul must hate, 
Which loves the virtuous and reveres the great : 

If thou can’st loathe and execrate with me 

That Gallic garbage of philosophy, 

That nauseous slaver of these frantic times, 

With which false liberty dilutes her crimes ! 

If thou has got within thy freeborn breast 

One pulse that beats more proudly than the rest, 
With honest scorn for that inglorious soul, 

Which creeps and winds beneath the mob’s control, 
Which courts the rabble’s smile, the rabble’s nod, 
And makes, like Egypt, << beast its God! 

There, in those walls — but burning tongue forbear ! 
Rank must be reverenced, even the rank that’s there. 


We feel constrained to call public attention to a scandal, the 
continued toleration of which isa burning disgrace to the community. 
We allude to the shameless sale and exposure in all our principal streets 
and thoroughfares of those unmentionable indecencies which are pub- 
lished in Boston and New York, and scattered broadcast through all 
the cities and along the routes of travel. ‘The law is certainly strin- 
gent enough to meet the case of those who traffic in this filthy mer- 
chandise ; and if it is not, no time should be lost in making it so, and 
in meting out its severest penalties to those who set it at defiance. 














+ 


MENU DU MOIS. 





“ Zacon” and its Author describes in a pleasant chatty way, the life 
of the Rev. Charles Caleb Colton, a fox-hunting, gambling parson of 
the past generation, who belonged to a class now, happily, extinct. 
The White Umbrella will charm artists and all lovers of the beautiful in 
Nature. Mrs. Punch has some facetious advice for the ladies ; we 
believe it’s all right. The sketch of Ar. Disraeli, the Novelist, 
by Mr. Bernard Cracroft, one of the cleverest of English reviewers, 
will, we feel sure, be a treat to our literary readers. It is very subtle 
and amusing. Don’t fail to read it. A writer in The Fincastle 
Fferald considers Holmes the poet of the North, and Father Ryan the 
Southern Laureate. While we greatly admire both, it would not have 
occurred to us to mention them together, nor to have assigned them 
this preéminent position. The Narrative of the Fire of London wittily 
burlesques the methods of modern rationalism. The Missing 
Crown is a guasi truthful account of an interesting episode in Hungarian 
history. The Saturday gives us its usual lecture, with its usual good 
sense, and in its usual censorious spirit. L’ Opinion Nationale dog- 
matizes loftily on the situation in Europe. Autograph-hunters are 
herein presented with two precious specimens ; the one Thackeray’s, 
the other Washington Irving’s. The Student, as might be expect- 
ed, has some most sensible remarks on the philosophy of recreation ; 
we, all of us, want more time for breath and digestion, terribly. 
Pathetic Toys has some very sly and pleasant humor, mingled with deli- 
cate pathos and sound practical wisdom. Temperance is a hack- 
neyed subject, but can never lose its importance ; if the cause could 
only escape the fanaticism of its advocates, it would prosper more 
abundantly. Prose and Worse is a metropolitan slap at Boston 
priggishness. What’s the use? The Zimes’ correspondent has 
some interesting gossip on Zhe Saturday Review, and its talented foun- 
der, recently dead. The Woods and the Weather speaks a warning 
word against the destruction of trees. Farmers please take notice. 

Besides atl this, we have wit and wisdom in small packages to suit, 
some miscellaneous trifles, and better than all, don’t deny it, even the 
gravest of you, liberal instalments of the two popular novels, in which 
you are all deeply immersed. 
























































